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NEWS OF 


HE negotiations between General de Gaulle and General Giraud, 
T conducted through General Catroux, have dragged on over many 
weeks, and have served rather to emphasise ‘differences which to 
many Frenchmen must seem academic than the supreme and vital 
importance of unity between men opposed alike to the Germans and 
the Vichy régime. It is high time that the leaders met. The 
change in the military situation in Tunisia, on account of which 
Genera! Eisenhower requested postponement, makes it more rather 
than less urgent that they should come to an understanding. General 
Giraud has now invited the Fighting French leader to meet him 
without further delay in North Africa. That is the essential fact, 
and General de Gaulle makes no good impression by his insistence 
that the meeting shall take place at a venue of his own choice— 
Algiers, where he hopes for popular demonstrations in his support— 
rather than of General Giraud’s ; for the two leaders to reach agree- 
ment first and then go to Algiers united (as General Giraud suggests) 
is obviously the wise course. General Giraud has now taken 
many steps designed to satisfy both the Allies and the de Gaullists, 
the last of them being an order designed to suppress political intern- 
ment. To those outside the immediate entourage of the two 
leaders the degree in which Frenchmen within metropolitan France 
should be first consulted on the rapidity with which Republican 
institutions are to be restored seems secondary to the necessity of 
acommon front. The one thing imperative is to clear the Germans 
out of France and establish a constitutional Government. If the 
de Gaullists feel that this aim is in doubt, then surely the essential 
thing is a meeting to resolve it. That cannot take place too soon. 
Determination on both sides not to put personal feeling before 
country would ensure agreement and put heart into the Frenchmen 
who are fighting now, and those in France who soon may be. 

‘oe 
Better Submarine News 


In all our operations in the war none matters so much as the 
guarding of the sea-lanes, and first and foremost the main North 
Adantic route between America and Britain. Nowhere else are 
we s0 vulnerable, and it is not without reason that the Nazis are 
pinning their hopes of winning the war on intensified attacks on 
our shipping. The losses in April were reduced, but they followed 
a bad period which cheered the enemy and caused concern to the 
Allies. Our counter-measures are of many kinds, but the promise 
of improvement springs mainly from the greater number of escort 
vessels and long-range bombers at our disposal and better organisa- 
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tion for making the fullest use of them. It was announced in Ottawa 
last week that the defence of convoys in the North Atlantic would 
henceforward be the responsibility of Britain and Canada, while 
the United States would take charge of the Western Atlantic and 
retain its obligations in other zones. The immense growth of the 
Canadian Navy and Air Force and the experience they have acquired 
fully qualify them to play a major role in the defence of the Atlantic. 
Henceforth the western half of the North Atlantic route will be 
under the care of naval forces commanded by Rear-Admiral Murray, 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, and Canadian and American bombers 
will be commanded by Air Vice-Marshal Johnson, of the Canadian 
Air Force. The eastern half of the route will be under the opera- 
tional control of the British. Sea and air operations will be co- 
ordinated at each end, and the spheres of British and Canadian 
control will touch in mid-Atlantic. The new organisation is a 
consequence of the increased naval and aerial resources of Canada, 
and its appearance synchrenises with the capacity of the Allies 
to afford a more complete protection for our vessels from end to 
end of the North Atlantic route. It is significant that the Germans 
announce the sinking of 423,000 tons of Allied shipping in April, as 
against the alarming total of 926,000 (no doubt an exaggeration) in 
March, and Admiral Luetzow is hard put to it to furnish adequate 
reasons for the drop. 


The Coal Crisis in America 


Within 24 hours of the beginning of a great coal strike which 
would have had disastrous results on American war production 
Mr. Roosevelt intervened with decision, and ordered the taking over 
of the mines by the Government. Even before he made his public 
announcement the strike was called off for 15 days by the men’s 
leader, Mr. John L. Lewis, who agreed on a truce with Mr. Harold 
Ickes, the representative of the Administration. The danger has 
been postponed, but at the moment of writing it cannot yet be 
said that it has been finally removed. A fortnight’s respite is 
available for the negotiation of terms, but between whom? The 
President has been insistent that the union must submit -its demands 
for arbitration by the War Labour Board, a body which relates 
increases in wages with increases in prices—a method to which 
Mr. Lewis objects, on the ground that he is demanding much more 
than the Board is able to grant, because actual prices go far above 
the nominal rise in costs of living. Mr. Lewis has refused hithertc 
to have any dealings with the Board, and appears to have assumed 
that he will negotiate direct with the new employer, that is, with 
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.the Government which has taken over the mines—a method which 
has been ruled out in advance by the President. Mr. Ickes opened 
his tenure of control by promising a six-day week to the miners, 
which would put overtime pay in their pockets, and the Price 
Administrator has announced the application of price ceilings on 
retail goods, which should meet complaints in regard to the rising 
cost of living. This should dispose of Mr. Lewis’s objection to 
dealing with the War Labour Board, and if he persists public 
opinion will run strongly on Mr. Roosevelt’s side. But in measuring 
his strength against that of the President, he has already gained 
one point, in using the strike threat as a means to compel the 
Government to take over the mines. In playing for political as well 
as industrial stakes, he has used the miners at a crisis in the nation’s 
fortunes, and without regard to the undertaking to avoid strikes. 
Through the labour organisation which he controls he has been 
attacking the man who has done more for American labour than 
any other politician. 


The Housing Shortage 

On Tuesday, while the House of Lords was discussing the need 
of houses for agricultural workers, the House of Commons plunged 
into the larger problem of the shortage of houses today and the 
need of a vigorous campaign of building after the war. So far as 
the immediate need is concerned it is recognised that not very 
much can be done. The 3,000 farm cottages which are to be pro- 
vided for agricultural workers will be only a small mitigation of 
present needs ; and in the towns, where some 120,000 houses have 
been irreparably damaged and blocks of flats have been taken over 
for Government purposes, and old squalid buildings are still in use, 
difficulties haye been aggravated by profiteering in furnished flats. 
As Mr. Ernest Brown pointed out, even work on repairing damaged 
houses is limited by shortage of labour and materials, especially 
timber. But at least there will be no excuse for not preparing 
the way for a large-scale attack on the problem the moment men 
are demobilised after the war. Then, housing must have priority 
over all other domestic activities. Builders should be among the 
first men to be demobilised, and timber should have an early 
claim on shipping space. But neither the builders nor the materials 
can be put to good use unless the authorities have made headway, 
with their town-planning schemes, and they must soon know what 
their powers will be and what sort of subsidies they may expect 
from the Government. In rural districts alone some 300,000 houses 
will be needed, and in the country as a whole provision will be 
needed for some 4,000,000 dwellings if blitzed houses are to be 
repaired, slum dwellings replaced, and new needs satisfied ; and the 
requirements will be greater still if we think in terms of a 
20-years programme. Squalor is one of the Beveridge spectres 
which have to be removed, and for removing it the employment of 
builders and men in subsidiary industries will be an important 
contribution to the stabilisation of employment. The plans must 
be laid now. 


Postal Workers and the Law 


Whatever view may be held about the claims of Civil Service 
trade unions to be allowed affiliation to the Trades Union Congress, 
nothing can justify an attempt to jump their claims in defiance of 
the existing law. In deciding to apply for affiliation the National 
Union of Post Office Workers are taking a step contrary to the 
Trade Disputes Act, clause 5 of which prohibits the affiliation of 
Civil Service trade unions to the T.U.C. Last year the Trades 
Union Congress did not respond to Mr. Churchill’s request that 
revision of the Act should not be pressed in war-time ; but in spite 
of its attitude it certainly was not contemplating illegal unilateral 
action. Its attitude to constitutional questions in recent years has 
been so correct that it will clearly be embarrassed by the Post 
Office Workers’ desire to implicate it in a violation of the law. 
It must be emphasised that the ethics of the precipitate action of 
the Post Office Wérkers have nothing whatever to do with the right- 
ness or wrongness of their claim to enjoy fuller trade union rights. 
At this time of day there is little to be said for the denial of the 
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rights of organisation to workers simply because it happens that the 
State is their employer. The whole conception of modern industry 
tends more and more to assume a system in which the organised 
unions play an indispensable part, and the acceptance by the trade 
union movement of obligations as well as rights has been gradually 
conferring on it a constitutional status in the working of industry, 
It is simply to set back the clock to insist on excluding important 
sections of workers from its sphere of activity. There are other 
clauses in the Trade Disputes Act which amply safeguard the State 
against improper direct action by the unions; the ban on the 
affiliation of Civil Service unions could quite safely and reasonably 
be lifted. But this is a matter for negotiation, not for the illegal 
and discreditable measures contemplated by the union. Open 
defiance of the law at a time like this—and the defiance is admitted 
—is a grave matter. 


The Education of Ex-Servicemen 

There is one section of the community on which the war will 
have imposed the gravest handicap unless special measures are 
taken to diminish it—that of young men and women between the 
ages of 18 and 22 who would normally be at a univefsity or receiving 
professional training. If nothing were done about them a whole 
generation of persons of undergraduate age would have missed 
its educational chances, and the country would be the poorer 
by the loss of so much fully trained intelligence. Indeed, nothing 
can quite make up for the loss of the best years for tertiary 
education ; that is one of the inevitable and lamentable consequences 
of war. But the next best thing can be provided, as to a limited 
extent it was after the last war, by making sure that men and 
women who have been absorbed into the Forces or national service 
get their chance of further education or technical training when 
the war is over. This is the object of the “Further Education 
and Training Scheme” announced in a Government leaflet. The 
intention is to provide financial grants to suitable applicants when 
war service has prevented them from starting training, or has 
interrupted it, or has left them in need of “ refresher ” courses, The 
scheme is to be administered by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Hankey. The fact that it is expected that more than 
50,000 ex-Servicemen will benefit under it, and that the grants in 
needy cases will cover the whole cost of courses at universities or 
technical colleges, indicates that the problem is being faced with 
an imaginative sense of its importance. The plan must be carried 
out thoroughly and on a large scale if the war-generation is to 
provide the country with its proper quota of qualified men to fill 
key jobs in the post-war world. 


Miners’ Food 


Mr. James Griffiths is asking the Minister of Fuel if he is aware 
that fatigue is affecting the output of miners, and that this is in 
part due to deficiencies in diet. It was suggested in these pages 
a fortnight ago that there can be no remedy for the malady of the 
coal-mines, whether due to fatigue or other causes, till it has been 
thoroughly diagnosed. According to Mr. Griffiths—and other 
informed persons tell the same story—there is a good deal of 
evidence to show that many of the miners are suffering strain from 
their hard work owing to insufficiency of meat and the poorer quality 
of cheese. It is suggested that the longer the strain lasts the 
greater the loss in efficiency, with inevitable effects on qgiput. 
Mr. Griffiths thinks that more meat must be provided at the pit 
canteens and more meat in the rations. No industrial work is 
more exhausting than coal-mining, or done under more dangerous 
and difficult conditions. If the fact were established that the 
strength and endurance of the men are being diminished by war- 
time diet, then it must be improved even at the cost of some 
small sacrifice from the rest of the community; for the rest of 
the community depends on coal, and the outlook for next winter 
will be grave indeed if coal production is not substantially improved. 
It is urgent that there should be a searching expert inquiry into the 
causes, material and psychological, of inadequate output, including 
an investigation of this question of nutrition. 
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STALIN AND SIKORSKY 


ARSHAL STALIN’S Order of the Day addressed on May 

Day to the Red Army and Navy is a document well 
calculated to inspire his indomitable forces with fresh con- 
fidence and courage—if indeed any accession of those qualities 
be possible. But it has a wider interest, particularly for Russia’s 
English-speaking allies. Never before has- recognition so un- 
reserved been given to what Britain and America are achieving 
by land and sea and air in prosecution of the common purpose. 

“ The victorious troops of our Allies,” declares the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces, “ routed the Italo- 
German troops in the area of Libya and Tripolitania, cleared 
those areas of the enemy and now continue to batter them in 
the area of Tunisia, while the valiant Anglo-American Air 
Forces strike shattering blows at the military and industrial 
centres of Germany and Italy, foreshadowing the formation of 
the Second Front in Europe against the Italo-German Fascists. 
Thus, for the first time since the beginning of the war, the 
blow at the enemy from the East, dealt by the Red Army, 
merges with a blow from the West, dealt by the troops of our 
Allies, into one joint blow.” 

There is a note here not hitherto familiar in Moscow’s austere 
declarations, and it is undeniably welcome. Our admiration for 
the achievements, and sympathy for the ordeal, of the Russian 
armies-is unstinted, and of the feeling in the Soviet Union that 
so far it has fallen to Russia to bear an almost undue share of 
the strain and suffering of war there is the fullest comprehension. 
But war against the Axis has in fact been in ceaseless, progress 
and increasing preparation elsewhere, and Marshal Stalin shows 
a just objectivity as well as a liberal cordiality in drawing marked 
atiention to it in his May Day Order. 

Unofficial reports from Moscow, moreover, make it clear 
that as might be expected (for official opinion and public opinion 
in Russia are never in conflict) both familiarity with the 
achievements of Britain and America and confidence in those 
Powers as allies is growing steadily. The relation of the Tunis 
campaign to the military situation in Europe is being appreciated, 
and films like Desert Victory are bringing home the realities of 
that campaign to a people accustomed even more than we are to 
base its impressions on the screen. Russia, moreover, is looking 
ahead. The one decisive move for every Russian is the landing 
of British and American troops in Europe, and it is plain from 
M. Stalin’s language that he is satisfied that the further demands 
on Russian patience will not be inordinate. The latest news 
from Tunis confirms that view. As desperate a struggle is in 
progress there as any Allied troops have engaged in outside 
Russia (if even that exception is called for), and there is still no 
sign that German morale is broken. On the contrary, even Italian 
troops have been fighting far above their reputation. But the 
pressure of the encircling armies is relentless and increasing, and 
a moment must come, and soon, when the defenders, out- 
numbered, out-gunned, out-tanked and decisively inferior in the 
air, can stand no longer. When that happens one chapter of war 
will end, only for another to begin. 

In laying emphasis on Allied unity and identity of effort 
Marshal Stalin confined himself to mention of Russia’s two 
principal allies. Unity between them is, indeed, of supreme 
importance. It exists, and in this country at any rate it is in- 
creasing. Old prejudices have gone ; knowledge and appreciation 
of Russian achievement in the industrial no less than in the 
military field have made the impression it deserves ; our native 
tolerance has impelled the realisation that both understanding 
and friendship are possible between a Russia that is not in our 


sense democratic and a Britain that is not in Russia’s sense 
Communist or Socialist. The United States has not progressed 
quite as far along that road. In that country, into which so many 
national streams have flowed for three centuries, there are inevitably 
circles where mistrust of Russia persists. Their existence cannot 
be ignored, particularly when it is realised what influence they 
may have on internal politics at a time when the beginning of 
another Presidential contest is little more than twelve months 
distant. In State after State where the political balance is 
relatively even, the swinging of the Catholic vote, or an immigrant 
vote like the Polish, one way or the other, may well determine 
the issue by a margin narrow but all-sufficient. That is one of 
the reasons why the present unfortunate difference between Russia 
and Poland must be taken seriously. It is not the only reason, 
nor the chief. The chief manifestly is the imperative necessity of 
maintaining a common front of Allies great and small, most of 
all at the moment when the war on the continent of Europe is 
about to be intensified. Dr. Goebbels is gratified to the point of 
incoherence at the success he has achieved so far in setting two 
contiguous allies at variance. It is essential that his transports 
should be cut short in the one effective way. 


We are justified in the belief that that will happen. The action 
of the Soviet Government in declaring a rupture—or suspension 
—of diplomatic relations with Poland, came as a sharp shock to the 
Allies generally, as no doubt Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov 
intended. The aim was to bring the Poles to what is repeatedly 
described as a state of “realism.” Realism is a vital pecessity 
in war-time—to all concerned. Both Russia and Poland need to 
realise, and no doubt do, what any permanent breach of Allied 
unity would mean psychologically and morally, and since no one 
suggests that responsibility for the present situation is to be 
allotted in the proportion of 100 per cent. to nil, each country may 
be expected to make some contribuiion to the restoration of a 
normal relationship. The best way is to get back as soon as 
possible to the text, and the atmosphere, of the Russo-Polish 
agreement of 1941. That was negotiated by M. Maisky and 
General Sikorsky. Both those able and reasonable men are in 
London still, and if they could agree in November, 1941, there 
should be no insuperable obstacle to their agreement now. One 
cardinal feature of the conversations then engaged in was that 
after some cursory argument about post-war frontiers it was 
agreed to let that subject stand over till the war was won. That 
decision is known to be strongly approved by the British Govern- 
ment and, since the whole of the territory to which rival claims 
might be preferred is at present in German occupation, the need 
for deciding its destiny is manifestly not immediate. 


Hopes of an early and satisfactory agreement are strengthened 
by the broadcast speech addressed by General Sikorski to his 
countrymen in occupied Poland on Tuesday. His references to 
relations with Russia were guarded and judicious. Friendship 
with that great country he spoke of as one of the guiding principles 
of the Polish Government and the Polish nation, and among the 
points on which he hoped for some concession by the Sovict 
Government he appears to have refrained from including the 
question of frontiers. What he did mention was the alleged deten- 
tion in Russia of “tens of thousands of Polish soldiers’ families ” 
and..some tens of thousands more of Polish orphan children, 
together with the release of men fit to carry arms and, meanwhile, 
for the continuation of welfare and relief work among all Poles 
in Russia. There are practical difficulties in the way of satisfying 
some at least of these requests, but all of them are proper subjects 
for serious and dispassionate discussion. At the same time Russian 
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opinion would be considerably influenced for the better if some 
of the numerous Polish divisions now under arms in different 
ceuntries took a place that would readily be assigned to them in 
the fighting-line in Russia. This is a matter not for the Poles 
themselves alone but for the Allied Command, for it was not on 
Polish initiative alone that the Polish troops actually equipped and 
organised in Russia were transported elsewhere. But for Russia 
to be able to say, and to feel impelled to say, that while she is 
fighting to free Poland from Hitler Polish troops are with few 
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exceptions stationed in some completely peaceful area is not 
satisfactory. Mr. Eden very wisely refused, in the House of 
Ccmmons on Tuesday, to assign responsibility for the present 
tension to anyone but the Nazi propagandists. Responsibility 
will none the less rest heavily on whichever of the two 
Allied States persists, if either does, in keeping the door 
to reconciliation closed. Their unity and co-operation not 
only in the conflict of today but in the Europe of tomorrow is 
indispensable. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN I first read in Tuesday’s Daily Mail the statement that 

“ Lord Elton said at Westminster yesterday ‘Whoever wins this 
war will be in a position to shape the pattern of post-war civilisation 
for a thousand years’” I was doubtful whether to ascribe faliibility 
to the reporter or mental instability to the speaker. For consider 
what a thousand years means. We can gauge it better by the past, 
which is history, than by the future, which is speculation, It 
carries us to 943, more than a hundred years before the Norman 
Conquest. Were events of that day or earlier capable of shaping 
the pattern of civilisation today? Here comes the case for second 
thoughts. One event in history, the life and death of Christ, un- 
questionably was. But it would be hard to think of any other of 
which it can be said certainly that but for it ‘ife today would be 
totally different. It might have been—but Lord Elton was speaking 
dogmatically of his thousand years. On the other hand there have 
been times—say in 1805, after Austerlitz, or 1806, after Jena, when 
a Lord Elton of those days might have been pardoned for using 
language identical with that reported in the Daily Mail; yet what 
was left of Napoleon’s conquest of Europe by 1816? Still, there 
is a case to be made for the thousand-year influence, with the 
career of Charlemagne, the Protestant Reformation, the French 
Revolution as possible instances; but of these only Charlemagne 
can yet be viewed at a thousand-years’ distance. Actually, I have 
chanced this very day, in a book on German history, on the state- 
ment “Louis the Pious (son of Charlemagne) set forces in motion 
that were to shape the whole future course of European history.” 

” * * * 

Is Mr. Wendell Willkie’s book Our World achieving its astonish- 
ing sale in America—750,000 in a few weeks—because of its 
authorship or on its inherent merits? Some basis for a reply to 
that is provided by the extracts from the book which the Daily 
Telegraph has just begun to publish. In assessing them it must 
be remembered that they have been selected as outstanding passages 
by some competent judge; they may be assumed, therefore, to 
represent something above the average standard of the book. Their 
quality is good. They are the work of a man who has had special 
opportunities—opportunities such as few, if any, professional writers 
have enjoyed—of immediate, and sometimes of prolonged, contact 
with the men who are at the heart of things in the military and 
political spheres, and knows how to put his information and im- 
pressions into clear and unpretentious English. Whether, if Mr. 
Willkie had not been one of the leading figures in the public life 
of a great country, Our World would have been, what it is 
obviously going to be, the book of the-year in the United States 
and possibly elsewhere, is doubtful. But it can be well understood 
that it is a book that everybody everywhere will want to rea 

* * * * 

By following Lord Vansittart into the realm of theology, I have, 
as was perhaps to be expected, started more hares than can be 
adequately chased in this confined space. To deal first with one 
little one, it is suggested that the fact that the Deuteronomic 
“Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark” has been 
adopted in the Commination Service justifies its description as “a 
Christian curse.” Seeing that the introductery words of that Service 
specifically describe the various imprecations as “gathered out of 
the seven and twentieth chapter of Deuteronomy and other places 
of Scripture,” it is obvious that they are mere citations. This curse 
is essentially Deuszronomic and esseatially pre-Christian—by some 


six or seven centuries. The question of the relation of forgiveness 
and repentance is more serious and not to be discussed adequately 
in a paragraph—as perhaps I should have recognised last week. . 
I will only say this. Texts can be quoted, and have been, against 
my view that human forgiveness cannot be made dependent on 
repentance, and I cannot complain, for I started that myself. But 
it still seems to me a higker Christian virtue to forgive an enemy 
who is not repentant than one who is, and an impossible task in 
many cases to decide whether a professed repentance is genuine 
or not. (“The Devil himself knoweth not what is in the heart 
of man.”) I am not satisfied that our own fallible judgement, where 
the data for concinsive judgement is lacking, cught to determine 
our attitude in the matter of forgiveness—which, in any case, does 
not imply condonation. Was Edith Cavell quixotic in saying, on the 
eve of her death at the hands of enemies who were obviously not 
repentant, “I must have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone ”? 
. * * * 

Lord Hewart’s career has had a special interest for me personally, 
since the former Lord Chief Justice was leading counsel for the 
defence in the only libel actioa in which my own writings have so 
far involted me. Since his junior was the late Mr. Justice McCardie 
and the judge Lord Darling (and Lord Reading in the Appeal Court), 
the proceedings were not without a general as wel! as a personal 
interest. How far the verdict for the defendant, returned in the 
lower court and affirmed in the higher, was due to the ability of 
counsel, and how far ts my manifest and patent blamelessness is 
not for me to. determine ; but I have always admired the dexterity 
with which Sir Gordon Hewart, as he then was, got past the laws of 
evidence (which I was assured could have been invoked against it) 
a document which clearly had a considerable effect on the jury. 

* * 7 * 

The Society of Individualists appears to be an enterprising body. 
A letter for publication (expressing views adverse to the Beveridge 
Report) has reached The Spectator, with a covering note from the 
writer explaining its genesis. Some time ago, he mentions, he 
received a letter from a Mr. Derek Abel, from the Society of 
Individualists, which rau: ; 

“I am wondering whether you would care to write a letter 
of something like 400 words on your subject for The Spectator, 
91, Gower Street, W.C. If so, our Press Department is gladly 
at your disposal.” 
I am not quite clear, adds our correspondent intelligibly enough, 
if Mr. Abel is also the editor of The Spectator or not. The answet 
is in the negative—at present, but you never know what may 
happen. I don’t, in fact, know who Mr. Abel is; but internal 
evidence suggests that he may be the Society of Individualists’ 
private Goebbels, and that that admirable concern, despite its pro- 
claimed hostility to planning, has been doing a little subtle (if 
unsuccessful) planning—or shall we say suggested spontaneity?— 
on its own. 
* * * * 
These ambiguous headings. 
WIND BEAT 
SPITFIRES, 
NOT ZEROS, 
says the Star. Did the wind beat the Spitfires and not beat the 


Zeros, or did the wind, not the Zeros, beat the Spitfires? Un- 
fortunately, both appear to be true. But I doubt whether the sub- 
editor meant to imply that. JANUS. 
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’ THE MEANING OF MATEUR 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is as gratifying as it is useful to the Allies that it should 

be United States troops who have taken what is perhaps. the 
most important nodal point of communications in Tunisia ; and the 
achievement is all the more valuable in that Maiteur lies at. the 
distant edge of some of the worst country in the province, There 
are other circumstances that tend to throw the success into a higher 
light. The American troops have only been in the neighbourhood 
for a few weeks at most. The ground was quite unfamiliar to them, 
and the entry into Mateur came after only ten days’ pressure. 
The evacuation, moreover, tends to open a breach in the enemy 
front. 

When all this is said, it is necessary to recognise that the -with- 
drawal was not wholly due to the Americans and the French African 
Corps, which, with the Goums, has also advanced on the left flank 
of the Allies. The enemy has been compelled to retire and shorten 
his line because of the general offensive, and its real significance is 
the proof it affords that our inferences have been correct. It is a 
very different thing to insist that no army of the size and equipment 
of Arnim’s force could possibly stand the wear of fighting at such 
a pitch much longer and to have in its withdrawal the acknowledg- 
ment. The one is inference, the other fact, with obvious implica- 
tions. It was the role of the Eighth Army to contain, and pin down 
the troops in front of it, and, if possible, draw in more. Its record 
of hard hitting and vigorous fighting made it imperative for Arnim 
to hold it within the hilly country, where its superior armour could 
not operate. The First Army attack was only delivered when that 
threat had been disclosed and, for the time being, obviated ; but 
when Anderson’s troops began to approach the hill-barrier from 
the east the threat took substance again. 

It was under these conditions that the Second Corps was_ sent 
forward. Arnim very quickly realised that he had a choice of 
courses before him. He could attempt to hold the attacks on every 
sector, with the probable sesult of general collapse, or he could 
maintain his defence against the thrusts which threatened to break 
through and readjust his positions in the north. The choice had 
to come ultimately ; the significant point is that it has arrived so 
soon. It was less than a fortnight from th: opening of the Eighth 
Army’s attack that the decision must have been reached ; for the 
Americans were in Mateur within fourteen days and the town was 
empty, the bridge destroyed and the enemy had faded away like an 
evil dream. The Americans have taken some prisoners and there 
may be some isolated groups in the hills ; but this was no break- 
through in the ordinary sense so much as a deliberate withdrawal. 
The Americans advanced 15 miles in the sort of country where 
advances are measured by yards. It is not linear distance that 
counts here so much as the features which make that factor almost 
an irrelevance. What the United States troops must be congratulated 
on is their over-running of these features which, stubbornly held, 
make advances in the rare roads and valleys impossible except at 
prohibitive cost. Maiteur is the unearned, but inevitable, increment 
of the conquest of the tangle of hills. 

But the town is only 19 miles from Bizerta, a few miles less from 
Tabourba, where enemy resistance still reaches out to threaten the 
flank of the advance towards the Pont du Fahs-Tunis road, and 
only ten miles from Ferryville, an advanced arsenal of Bizerta. It 
is, in fact, the centre of a veritable web of roads, railways and 
tracks ; and some of these are already being used in the exploitation 
of the success. The Americans are moving north towards Ferry- 
ville, south in the direction of Tabourba and eastwards towards 
Djedeida and Tunis, only 33 miles away. No soldier abandons 
centres of such importance as that without obvious compulsion. It 
is true that the immediate effect of the readjustment will shorten 
the enemy’s line perhaps by some fifteen miles, and will, as a conse- 
quence, economise the troops necessary to hold the position. It 
will inevitably confront the Allied command with the further problem 
of either reinforcing thé American troops, or limiting itself to 
one of the various directions in which the position can be exploited. 
The Second Corps cannot be expected to develop its advance north, 


south and east at the same time. But this development cannot have 
been unforeseen. It was clear from the nature of the plan for 
the general offensive that the cumulative pressure it exercised would 
compel the enemy to loosen his hold upon one or other of the 
prizes in the bridgehead; and, from the timing of the various 
moves, he was expected to hold the northern sector of the front 
more lightly. Alexander will have thought out the next move, and 
it will not be long before its nature reveals itself. 

Sooner or later, apparently, the campaign in Tunisia will merge 
into the attack upon Bizerta. This great fortress is not yet isolated, 
but’ the threat to cut it off from Tunis and the bulk of the enemy 
forces has now begun to take shape; and it is probably in this 
direction that the success will be exploited. The enemy has fought 
so strenuously to prevent the Eighth Army’s armour taking part that 
it is clearly necessary to release it at the earliest moment. He has 
fought so hard and so continuously that he has been compelled to 
reduce his commitments. Both the main combatants have been 
compelled to pause to take another breath in order to resume the 
struggle. But the resumption of the attack by the First and Eighth 
Armies cannot be long delayed. Inaction and local advances are 
abhorrent to the temper of the Eighth Army and its commander ; 
but the foreground of his advance is held by hilly features that 
forbid any other course, unless losses are to be risked that would 
ruin the effectiveness of the finest army in North Africa. 

The key to the situation is the comparatively narrow sector about 
the Keurtia marsh. It is because that sector is so sensitive that 
Arnim has been striking at its flank so persistently ; and it is on 
the flank that he has gained one of the two local successes. Some- 
how the advance towards the east will be set going again. Only 
a few miles more would turn Pont du Fahs into a trap, and make 
the Zaghouan massif untenable. Once that is done the Miliane 
valley would be opened to the Eighth Army. The possibility of 
driving the enemy into the Cape Bon peninsula would arise, and 
the last stage of the campaign would be reached. The capture of 
Mateur should provide the Aliies with the leverage to remove the 
threat to the First Army’s flank, and enable the armour to resume 
its advance towards the east. If the Americans can press south- 
wards for some distance it is difficult to imagine how the enemy 
can maintain his hold about Tabourba. At a certain point he will 
be faced with the compulsion to readjust his front again. But it 
is obvious that the Allies must escape from this strait-jacket of 
positional warfare. It is certain that they can and will drive the 
enemy out of any positions he may take up; but in this sort of 
warfare, better than any other, time can be won, and it is the 
enemy’s object to win time at all costs. 

If we note that the enemy has withdrawn on a sector of about 
40 miles, and as far as we know left behind only a few hundred 
prisoners, we can realise that the factor which imposes positional 
warfare upon us is the same as that which prevents us achieving 
that clean round-up which alone would promise to make victory 
swift. In this broken country the armies can slip away unseen ; 
and until the plain is reached manoeuvre is impossible. If the 
enemy could maintain his positions in the centre and the right 
the Allies might be held up much longer than anyone here cares 
to contemplate. Even if he were to be driven away from Tunis there 
is no certainty that he would not be able to hold out in the Cape Bon 
peninsula. It is this that adds a further value to the capture of 
Mateur. The Miliane valley lies only a few miles ahead of the 
Eighth Army, and its armour strains at the leash. If it could break 
through into that valley it might be possible to drive the enemy 
towards the east with the certainty of cutting off some considerable 
proportion. It is almost inconceivable that the troops who are now 
resisting the extreme right flank of the Allies could be withdrawn 
if the Eighth Army could get its armour into action. The capture 
of Mateur offers the chance of a drive towards the east under the 
leverage of which the First Army might break through to Bir 
Mcherga on the Pont du Fahs-Tunis road, and thus open the 
Zaghouan gap. 

The Americans seized the opportunity of the weakening of the 
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sector on which they were attacking to make a leap forward. In 
so doing they have opened another door of opportunity. There can 
be little doubt that it will be used to the full. The Allies have so 
far been in the position of a rich man unable to spend. They are 
numerically much superior to the enemy. They are stronger in 
material generally, and particularly in tanks. They have an im- 
mense superiority in the air. They are destroying considerably 
more than half the shipping that attempts to make the passage 
to Tunisia from the continental bases. Thus, with an immense 
general superiority, they have been unable to harvest the power it 
should give them because they could not bring their superiority 
to bear. The capture of Mateur opens up further avenues for the 
employment of their force. If it can be brought to bear swiftly 
the results may follow that they most ardently desire. That is likely 
to be the greatest benefit of this withdrawal—the chance to put more 
of their overwhelming strength into action. 


FRENCHMEN VERSUS VICHY 
By PIERRE VIENOT* 
AM writing this article during a week-end spent in a little 
friendly house in the depths of the country. The situation is 
charming, but I cannot for an instant free myself from the thoughts 
with which every Frenchman just arrived, like myself, from France 
must, I think, be inspired by the unbroken peace of this English 
countryside. It is not only because along the garden-paths I 
recognise one by one the bright flowers which at this very moment 
are radiant too in the garden of my own house in the Ardennes, 
on the banks of the Meuse, now transformed by the Germans into 
a week-end rest-home for the officers of a neighbouring garrison. 
The thought of this degradation has after three years lost its 
bitterness, but I realise that, in spite of the sound of aeroplanes 
‘which fills the skies of war-time England, there is in the life of 
France today something which a Frenchman finds it impossible 
to convey to Englishmen. The sufferings of a country reduced to 
slavery cannot be conceived by a country that is free. 


Material and moral suffering, physical exhaustion, lowering 
of the standard of life to a sordid level, ceaseless pre- 
occupation with the means of assuring the simplest material 


existence, anguish in every family over the deportations of men 
and children to Germany and the means of escaping that, power- 
lessness to resist the increasingly exigent demands of the conqueror 
—in such circumstances life in France goes on from day to day in 
an atmosphere of obsession. On the other hand, expectation of 
deliverance exacerbates to the point of despair the tension caused by 
various delays, while at the same time the smallest encouraging 
indication is received with enthusiastic impatience. Day by day 
the Frenchman turns the switch of his radio in the hope that 
after the B.B.C.’s four gong-beats will come at last the announce- 
ment of the “great news ”—news of a landing in Europe which 
alone in his view can mark the beginning of the end. I was deeply 
impressed with this almost desperate exasperation with the inter- 
minable waiting when, after six months’ sojourn in M. Laval’s 
political prisons, I regained contact with the outside world. 


The complete occupation of French territory since the 11th of 
last November had created throughout France a state of mind 
similar to that manifested in the Occupied Zone since the morrow 
of the Armistice. Then in February came Vichy’s mobilisation of 
youth for forced labour in Germany. This outrage produced a 
profound modification in public opinion. The first demand by a 
people of its Government and the administrative machine which 
that Government directs, is for defence against the enemy. Even 
the collaborationist speeches and demonstrations of M. Laval had 
not till then completely dispelled the belief that, in reality and 
without public admission, that was in fact the endeavour which a 
Government presided over by Marshal Pétain could not fail to pursue. 





* M. Viénot, who is Deputy for the Ardennes and a former Under-Secre- 
p2ty of State for Foreign Affairs, has just reached London from France. 
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Mobilisation for the enemy’s benefit has not only put an end to 
these illusions, but completely staggered public opinion. France 
since then regards herself as deprived of all legitimate. government, 
The consciousness of a kind of abdication of legality has seized 
the public mind and given birth to a revolutionary situation. The 
German authorities are no less conscious of this than the Vichy 
Government, warned as it has been by the increasingly widespread 
defiance of its authority by civil servants (particularly the gend- 
armerie, the police and the food administration). What we are 
witnessing is a steady acceleration of the rhythm of the mechanism 
of Vichy impotence before the resistance of the French people, and 
of the intervention of the German authorities in whatever is left of 
French life. 

This extreme tension in the relations of the French people with 
its Government, and at the same time with the Army of Occu- 
pation, might be creating a kind of mora] anarchy. In fact nothing 
of the kind has happened. A new crystallisation is being produced, 
and a sphere of action presented to energies liberated from their 
traditional obedience to the legitimate power. This sphere is the 
organised Gaullist movement, whose increasing influence is the 
outstanding feature of the present situation in France. Since I 
reached England my English friends have fiequently questioned me 
about the influence exerted over Frenchmen by the “symbol” 
which in their view General de Gaulle must constitute for France. 
This question betrays a mistaken interpretation of our interior 
situation. It is true that for many Frenchmen General de Gaulle 
in 1940 and 1941 represented a “symbol,” the “symbol” of the 
struggle which at the bottom of their hearts they had never 
abandoned, and of their. fidelity to Allies striving for the cause of 
liberty and democracy. But at the present moment General 
de Gaulle is not merely a symbol. He is a political force whose 
importance grows greater every day. That is due to a number of 
reasons. For example: 

1. It appears to everyone that, by contrast with the men of 
Vichy, General de Gaulle showed clear vision in declaring from 
the moment of the Armistice that the enemy remained the enemy 
still; that no collaboration with him was possible; that Hitlerite 
Germany would never tolerate the existence of an independent 
France. 

2. The successive guarantees given to republican and working- 
class opinion by General de Gaulle have secured him the support of 
large sections of opinion which, hostile as they are to the arbitrary 
rule of Vichy, focus on him something of their attachment to 
republican legality. 

3. General de Gaulle appears to be the only man capable of 
rallying round him after the war the great majority of Frenchmen 
and of holding in check, during a period which must from every 
point of view be of great importance in our national life, the troubles 
and disturbances which the natural revolt of the French people 
against these relations threatens to precipitate. 


4. The new national élite which is emerging at the present moment 
from the organised resistance and which has attracted to civic 
action and, in the highest sense of the word to political action, the 
new elements enrolled at the risk of their lives in the Gaullist 
organisations, sees in General de Gaulle the young chief whose 
views of the future respond to its preoccupations and hopes. 

5. Finally, the attitude adopted by General de Gaulle in face 
of meri who in one way or another have compromised either with 
the policy of collaboration or with the domestic politics of Vichy, has 
made him “the man without stain” whom public opinion demands. 


It is on this last note that I desire to end this too summary 
analysis of a complex situation. Méilitant resistance in France is 
a popular phenomenon. Apart from a few remarkable exceptions 
the French bourgeoisie as a social class has permitted itself to be 
seduced by its political passions and the defence of its selfish 
interests into giving the Vichy Government a support by which 
it has severed itself from the people. By the same act, moreover, 
it has lost its position as governing class, and ceased since 1940 0 
be regarded as the national conscience of the country. Infected 
morally by the specious political realism whose dogmas were injected 
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jnto it by the doctrinaires of Action Francaise (dogmas adopted 
and applied by the politicians of Vichy), it ignored completely the 
essentially moral conception which Frenchmen traditionally ho!d of 
the iife of France and her vocation in the world. On the other 
hand, in maintaining as he has doné, an attitude of moral intransi- 
gence in face of the disgraceful combinations of the men of 
Vichy (whether in France or in North Africa), General de Gaulle 
is responding to the insistent demand of French sentiments. He 
shows himself faithful to our deepest traditions. The popular 
adhesion accorded to him testifies to the rebirth of a France rooted 
in its past and in the great moral ideas whose values it has pro- 
claimed throughout the centuries, and which tomorrow will be 
once more the basis of both its home and its foreign policy. 


BEATRICE WEBB 


HERE’S a great spirit gone. Even in the midst of war, the 

passing of Beatrice Webb calls tor more recognition than a 
contracted newspaper obituary. Although she had passed her eighty- 
fifth birthday, it is hard to believe that she is gone, just as it was 
hard to accept the fact that sh« was very old. Thin to fragility, 
almost transparency, as she had become, the flame within had not 
dimmed ; to the last she suggested intense vitality, as of some white- 
plumed, swooping bird. 
characteristic, brittle timbre nor from her dark eyes their deep, and 
at times mischievous, sparkle. To the last there remained a brilliant 
salience ; the fire within, her intense and unresisting intelligence, 
refused to be quenched. 


It happens that the picture of her which now most fills my mind 
shows her sitting, propped against piles of white pillows, in a 
London nursing-home. This was some ten years ago ; she had come 
through an operation of which she made nothing, although it was 
serious, indeed precarious, for a woman past seventy. It was 
autumn and dusk without; she sat, erect, clad in a short Chinese 
coat (One, she told me, that her sisters had all rejected out of 
those she had brought back from China) of a deep purplish pink 
silk, embroidered in orange; a salmon-coloured azalea was on 42 
table beside her; a tall shaded lamp cast a circle of golden light 
of which the centre was her white hair, aquiline eager face and 
dazzling eyes. She looked beautiful; no need to recall that she 
had been lovely as a giri. As she talked, vigorously, about Popular 
Fronts she reminded me more end more of a vivid glancing bird. 
I told her she ought to have her portrait painted there and then 
The idea did not displease her; she said that Bernard Shaw had 
spoken of taking another photograph—the one he did take, some 
time in the early years of the century is, I am sure, by long odds 
the truest likeness of the younger, serious Beatrice. She was, of 
course, far too intelligent not to get a certain pleasure, and a 
certain use, out of her picturesque appearance. What struck me 
on this occasion was how much better than the drab clothes she 
generally affected the vivid Chinese coat suited her; it expressed 
the grande dame. She was so many other things that one could 
forget that; but it was there, and counted. She never pretended 
to be anything else ; no trace in her of inverted snobbery. Always 
she was wholly frank about the advantages of an inherited income 
of sufficient size to live easily, entertain plainly and pay for as many 
secretaries as wanted and, very quietly, help those whose incomes 
were too small to allow of their doing their best work. It was a 
frankness of the best aristocratic vintage ; as was her eager delight 
in gossip, especially gossip of a purely personal kind. In stories 
about people and their entangled relationships she delighted. 


What made her from any standpoint one of the most notable 
people of our epoch had, however, nothing to do with her back- 
ground, everything to do with a powerful mind and clear, decisive 
character. She stands on her achievement ; and it is an intellectual 
achievement. Publicity_and all the appanages and activities that 
build up the “personage,” she rejected with perfect simplicity. 
She never thought of standing for Parliament; indeed, down to 
1915 she was an anti-Suffragist. Even her attendance§ on com- 
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mittees were few and faz between, though each one of them counted. 
Thus she was a potent member of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws in 1908 ; after serving on a committee on women’s war- 
time wages in 1918 she wrote, as a minority report, the best 
document in existence on “ equal pay.” ° 

But it was not through endurance of committee wear-and-tear 
that she became and remained a public force of far-reaching 
infiueace. Rather she directed the minds end planned the strategy 
of others ; at conferences she talked more in the coulisses than on 
the platform ; from 41 Grosvenor Road long-range pians of cam- 
paign were directed, based on the ideas and views set out in books 
which, served as authoritative texts for whole generations of earnest 
students, teachers, M.P.s, Ministers and social reformers. Her 
ascendency and her influence were mental. No one insulted her 
by telling her she had a masculine mind ; it was rather too obvious 
that she had a first-rate one, as subtle as it was strong and swift. 
This ascendency and this influence had two peculiarities. In the 
first place, they were exerted wholly for large, impersonal, public 
ends. In the second, they had their being in the dual mode. 
Dominant by nature and cast of intellect, she was, literally, and for 
half a century, part and parce’ of a combined entity—and one so 
truly and perfectly combined that it is difficult even now. to think 
of her separately, and heart-rending to contemplate what separation 
means tor “the other one” to whom her magnificent My Appren- 
ticeship is dedicated. My Apprenticeship is, among other things, 
a book of astonishing frankness—an aristocratic, almost a regal, 
frankness. There is nothing confidential about it. If Our Partner- 
ship (on which she began to work while Sidney was a Cabinet 
Minister) tells us how this zemarkable pai: actually carried through 
the miracle that made it natural for them to talk always in “ we,” 
and fer us to take “we” for granted, then it should be an even 
more interesting book than My Apprenticeship—and that is saying 
a lot. 

She, of course, moved in the great world as of right; nothing 
of sour grapes in her rejection of all that Society had to offer. 
Luckily, her father really thought women as significant, gua human 
beings, as men, and gave scope to the varying talents of his nine 
daughters, as well as, to this one, early contact with the world of 
large affairs and with the astringent mind of Herbert Spencer. 
True, her flights extended beyond his Liberalism; it was only 
after his death that her passionate interest in the world of labour 
permitted her to find a mate, not in any rising politician, but in a 
till then obscure Fabian, in whose mind she discerned the inevitable 
and necessary complement to her own. Beatrice Potter married 
Sidney Webb in the summer of 1892. There was a .time when it 
was smart to laugh at the Webbs as “two typewriters clicking 
as one”; after half a century of companionship, one salutes a 
romance as fascinating as any in history each time one sees the 
two names on the backs of the row of portly volumes they were 
to write together. 

Emerson remarks somewhere that not all books are meant to last ; 
some do their work, deposit their influence, and should, with no 
implied detraction from their service, be allowed to perish. In 
their time the books Sidney and Beatrice wrote together effected a 
great work. They contributed enormously to social change and 
social advance. They educated a great many persons. They helped 
to form a major political party. They did much to create the mental 
climate of a period. They incorporate a puzzle—the puzzle of a 
joint style—more intriguing than any crossword. The History of 
Trade Unionism will certainly survive, a classic: first-fruit of their 
great contribution to social science—the fact-finding method. But 
who can say it is easy now to read them on Consumers’ Co- 
operation, Industrial Democracy, Local Government or when draw- 
ing constitutions for the Socialist Commonwealth? Each, in turn, 
served its purpose ; and that purpose was always lofty, pro bono 
publico. But each was, in its way, propaganda; and nothing is 
more seasonal. 

She, anyhow, and he, too, I fancy, was throughout more of 
the moralist and prophet, less of the scientific student, than either 
of them liked to appear. In their neglect of aesthetic values, whether 
in writing or in living, there was, really, little of sacrifice. The 
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relative asceticism of 41 Grosvenor Road pleased them, since what 
concerned them both, at bottom, was what people ought to do, 
ought to think. This is, of course, quite plain in their last big book, 
Soviet Communism. Here he is finally swept from his Fabian 
moorings, and she finds free scope for the idealism that breathes 
from every page of My Apprenticeship. Despite the thousands of 
words devoted in their various other volumes to the topic, one doubts 
whether democracy was a stop to which either the bureaucrat in him 
or the aristocrat in her responded warmly. Natural enough that in 
the “inevitability of gradualness” the inevitable element should 
come to mean more, the gradual less, until inevitability easily 
swallows gradualism up. However that may be, it is good to know 
that the last years of this fine spirit were lightened by thee know- 
ledge of union in war of Britain and Russia—an aim to which she 
gave so much of herself. 


INDIA AND UNITY 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 

T is a commonplace with Indian Muslims that Britain is always 

ready to placate the Hindu Congress at the expense of her 
friends the moment Congress shows signs of reasonableness, In 
fact, leading Muslims go so far as to assert that the British, in passing 
the India Act of 1935, handed over their community, bound hand 
and foot, to the Hindus. Their fear of domination by the Hindu 
majority, should a strong central government be set up when the 
British finally hand over India, is mainly responsible for the Muslim 
claim to separate Dominion Status. 

The Cripps’ offer recognised the principle of Muslim separatism. 
Muslims, however, wanted something more definite ; they have of 
late begun to doubt British sincerity. For example, they thought 
the reference in Parliamentary debates to the underlying unity in 
diversity in Indian life ominous; in part:cular, they disliked the 
emphasis laid by the Viceroy on the geographical unity of India 
and the importance of its political unity in the post-war world in 
his address to the Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta last December. 
The political unity existing at present is, Muslims insist, the 
creation of British power; withdraw that power and the political 
structure based on it falls to pieces. The leaders of the Hindu 
majority, on the other iiand, espécially the Hindu Mahasabha, insist 
on the indivisibility of India and on an all-powerful government at 
the Centre. Most of them demand the abolition of the communal 
award so as to ensure the control of the central government by 
the Hindu majority. Muslims, it may be noted, if the award went, 
would in all. probability lose control of Bengal, which would make 
their position almost impossible. India, in Hindu eyes,:is a living 
political organism ; to carve out of it a separate Muslim dominion 
would be sheer vivisection. 

How far can this view be supported by the evidence? At the 
outset it is permissible to challenge the theory of geographical 
unity. The wide belt of difficult hill and forest, comprising the 
Vindhya and Satpura Mountains, isolated the peninsula through the 
ages from the great river valleys of the north, preventing the flow 
over the mountain barrier of the streams of invasion which,. for 
thousands of years, swept over Upper India. The result is a differ- 
ence in the ethnic pattern between the two regions, a conflict of 
Dravidian ideology in the south with the Indo-Aryan ideology of 
the north, a conflict which is manifested today in the reluctance 
of the non-Brahmin Dravidian Hindus of Madras to accept the 
political dominance of the Indo-Aryan Brahmins of the north who 
control Congress. The strong opposition of these Dravidian Hindus 
to the attempt of the Congress High Command to impose a northern 
language, Hindi, on the country generally was significant of this 
attitude. 

Disunity was the prevailing characteristic of India during the 
Hindu era, for 2,000 years or more, till the Muslim invasion of the 
eleventh century A.D. The country was divided into many kingdoms, 
small and great, constantly at war with each other. There was 
never a Hindu empire covering the whole, or even the greater part, 
of the sub-continent. The lack of political homogeneity was largely 
responsible for the ease with which the Muslim invaders overthrew 
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Hindu sovereignty. It is true that the Buddhist empire of Asoka 
(273-232 B.C.) extended south of the Vindhyas almost to Mysore; 
the Hindu empire of the Guptas and Harsha (400 A.D. and 640 A.D.), 
however, was practically confined to the ancient Aryavarta, the 
holy land of Hinduism between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas, 
It seems then that the political unity of India has never been a 
Hindu achievement. 

Muslim rule in India lasted for seven cewturies. Yet no Muslim 
empire ever succeeded in absorbing the whole country. From the 
fourteenth century separate Muslim kingdoms, independent of 
Delhi, dominated the country south of the Vindhyas, until at the 
end of the seventeenth they were overthrown by Aurangzeb the 
Mughal Emperor of Delhi. The empire collapsed soon afterwards, 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, when ‘the British appear 
prominently on the scene, India was hopelessly divided against 
itself. The Maratha Hindus were plundering the Hindu Rajputs 
and levying blackmail all over the country; a Muslim soldier of 
fortune held Mysore ; half the Panjab and Kashmir were included 
in the Afghan empire based on Kabul ; Mughal governors in Oudh, 
Bengal and Hyderabad had established separate kingdoms. From 
the chaos and anarchy then existing Britain has evolved the political 
unity which the Hindu intelligentsia values so highly today. Is it pos. 
sible, in view of the light thrown by history on the defects of Hindu 
rule, that Hindu politicians would be able to keep conflicting elements 
together once supreme power had been placed in their hands? 

It is a very doubtful proposition Hinduism, with the caste 
system and its implications, such as untouchability, is a house 
divided against itself. Many Hindus recognise this and advocate 
the abolition of caste. Dr. Ambedkar, the well-known outcaste 
leader, supports this view. The Hindu sociai system, he thinks, is 
overweighted and unbalanced ; as it is, it cannot be the basis of 
political reform without serious adjustments. Here, one may observe, 
is an element in the Indian political field to which British politicians 
have failed to give due weight. 

An undivided India only exists in the dreamland of political 
Hinduism, if we are to believe that intrepid realist, Mr. Rajago- 
palachari, ex-Congress Premier of Madras, now taking a line of 
his own. India, in his opinion, must inevitably go through an 
Ulster stage before she finds herself politically, and he would pledge 
political Hinduism to concede a separate Dominion to the Muslims 
should they ultimately desire it. His object at the moment is to 
make possible a National Government by bringing the two main 
parties together. Muslim separation is closely bound up with the 
problem of defence. What Hindus dread is that an independent 
Muslim State in India might, in alliance with Afghanistan and other 
Muslim States, e.g., those of the Saadabad Pact, threaten the peace 
of Hindu India. The only escape from the danger is that India 
should remain in the Commonwealth and rely on the Imperial forces 
for protection against external attack. 

The unity Britain has built up in India is of immense value ; to 
keep it intact is well worth a heavy sacrifice on the part of Hindu 
India, even to the extent of agreeing to the substitution, in place of 
a strong central government, of a loose confederation of perhaps three 
Dominions, Pakistan (Muslim India), Hindustan (Hindu India) and 
Rajistan (the India of the Princes), India to 1emain in the Common- 
wealth. The result might be that ultimately, perhaps in a generation, 
the social and political barriers which divide Hindu and Muslim 
would be broken down, making possible a common culture and 
outlook on life. There would then be no obstacle in the way of 
the strong central government on which political Hinduism !ays so 
much stress. 

Whatever the attitude of political Hinduism may be towards the 
Muslim claim to separate Dominion Status, Muslims may rely on 
Britain to carry through the pledges given in the Cripps offer. 
Britain will not abolish the communal award. Muslims will have 
a square deal in the ultimate settlement. But British statesmen 
view with regret the prospect of the splitting up of the Indian 
Empire, and it is not surprising that from time to time they discuss 
the problem in the hope of inducing the protagonists to come to 4 
reasonable compromise that might leave unimpaired the political 
unity India enjoys at the moment. 
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THE LOT OF THE DISABLED 


By DAME GEORGIANA BULLER 


INCE the Committee on the Training and Resettlement of the 
S Disabled, presided over by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour, reported a few weeks ago, there has been 
time to give to its proposals the consideration they demand. 
The report contains much that is of value, and in its general 
approach to the subject deserves high commendation. The emphasis 
it lays on placing the disabled, not in any employment which may 
offer, but in the most skilled of which they are capable, is particu- 
larly to be applauded. But when the recommendations come to be 
considered, grave misgivings must arise in the minds of all who 
have had practical experience of the problems involved. 

The main recommendations are three in number: 

(a) The introduction of a Quota of Disabled Persons, and the 
imposition upon employers who do not satisfy the quota of a 
restriction on the engagement of workers. 

(b) The scheduling of certain occupations for the benefit of dis- 
abled persons. 

(c) The creation of a Register of Persons Handicapped by Dis- 
ablement. 

With regard to the first recommendation, the successful absorp- 
tion of a disabled person into industry depends primarily on the 
recognition by himself, by his employer, and by his fellow-workers 
of the fact that his employment is dependent on his merits as a 
worker, and not on any artificial condition attaching to his dis- 
ability. The introduction of a compulsory element into the em- 
ployment of disabled people would destroy this concept, and estab- 
lish in the minds of all concerned the idea that disabled labour 
is of an inferior kind, which an employer can only be expected to 
accept under compulsion. The great majority’ of the physically 
disabled can be fitted to compete on equal terms with the able- 
bodied in suitable employment ; for the particular purpose of this 
employment they are therefore, in effect, not disabled at all. There 
is some evidence, moreover, that the physically handicapped are 
slightly more stable and less accident-prone than the able-bodied. 
These things are already appreciated by a small, but steadily 
increasing, number of employers. Discrimination against the en- 
gagement of the physically disabled is usually based on misappre- 
hension, ignorance or prejudice. These hesitations should be over- 
come, not by compulsion, but by informed propaganda and organised 
publicity for the results of experience. 

Nor is the proposal for Scheduled Occupations as it stands a happy 
one. The long-cherished theory that employment as messengers, lift- 
attendants, &c., is the most appropriate, if not the only, kind for the 
disabled is an exploded one. Take lift-attendants. For any 
man whose physical disability would not prevent him from follow- 
ing this ill-paid and soul-destroying occupation there are a number 
of other more suitable alternatives at the present time, and they 
could be greatly increased by an adequate study of industrial re- 
quirements, combined with appropriate training-facilities. It is true 
that the Report visualises the adoption of a scheduled occupation 
only in default of another which offers greater scope; but once 
these more limited forms of employment are reserved for the dis- 
abled, the idea that they are in fact the most suitable, and that 
disabled people should be encouraged to adopt them,,- will inevitably 
take shape in the public mind. 

Whatever the cause of the disability, practically all disabled people 
possess two characteristics—an intense dislike to being classified as 
such and the capacity to forget that they are disabled once they 
have found the means to achieve normal activity. It follows that 
if registration were to be made compulsory, the effect would be 
Officially to place numbers of people in a category from which they 
have been at special pains to escape, and which they have ceased 
to regard as applicable to themselves. If registration is voluntary, 
the great majority of self-respecting disabled will refuse to register. 
Those who do will be, in the main, the weaklings and the less 
enterprising. Consequently, the stigma which has, in the past, 
tended to be associated, quite unjustifiably, with the word “ cripple,” 
will be stil! more definitely attached to the registered disabled. 
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The creation of a non-competitive industry under a Central 
Government Department fer the benefit of those who require em- 
ployment under sheltered conditions is a further recommendation. 
There are important considerations that arise here. The disabled 
who may require the benefit of so-called “sheltered ” employment 
fall into two distinct categories which should not be confused. 
There are, firstly, those who can only work part-time or at irregular 
intervals ; such people may need to be employed under non-com- 
petitive conditions. And, secondly, those who require certain special 
facilities, such as work on ground-floor level, an adapted seat, bench 
or tool, &c., but who, given this assistance, are perfectly capable 
of working normal hours, including overtime when necessary, and 
of producing a normal output. These people should not be assigned 
to the stagnation of non-competitive employment. On the contrary, 
they particularly benefit from, and can respond to, the incentive 
of knowing themselves a part of a competitive industry where their 
own efforts and the prosperity of the undertaking are of mutual 
benefit. Experience proves not only that such an industry can hold 
its own on an economic basis, but that disabled people thus em- 
ployed will in some cases recover by this means sufficient self- 
confidence and mobility to pass on from it into normal employment 
elsewhere. Although the types of disabled whose needs must be 
met by “sheltered” employment are relatively few, their re- 
quirements cover a wide range. To meet them successfully, 
elasticity and variety are prime essentials, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether a centralised administration would be the most suitable. 
The proposals in the report regarding a Central Government 
Department are, however, too vaguely indicated to admit of con- 
structive comment. 

Any successful scheme for the resettlement of the disabled must 
have for its objective the return of the individual to normality 
or as near an approach to it as he can be enabled to achieve. But 
the absorption of the physically disabled into industry is, in fact, 
a highly specialised process. It can only be successfully accom- 
plished if based on a knowledge of the physiological and anatomical 
requirements of industry and on first-hand experience of the poten- 
tialities and limitations attaching to the placing of disabled workers. 
Such knowledge, whether on the medical or on the lay side, is at 
present possessed by very few people indeed, while there is ample 
evidence of the unfortunate consequences which have resulted from 
a lack of it. On the local committees which the report con- 
templates a great responsibility will rest. It is of the first importance 
that they should make the fullest use of such specialised ‘experience 
as is available, and that steps be taken to increase the supply of 
this by providing for a more extensive study of the subject. Mean- 
while, there is sufficient data already accumulated in this country 
and in the United States to provide valuable guidance if collated 
and made available in accessible form. 


FAITH 


On Thursday last, you and I, accustomed to our ease 
Seated before the fire, legs up, a book upon our knees, 

Listened with cool detachment 

To the News at 9 o’clock. 

“Heigh ho! ” you said, “Thank heavens that von Bock 

Is held.” And then, with forty million others 

We smiled with satisfaction. 


MAY 7, 


Forty million armchair listeners-in 

Switched off before the Air Force bulletin. 
We were not interested to hear 
The voice of the announcer say: 
“Two Typhoons patrolling in the South today 
Failed to return to base. 
One of our pilots is safe.” 


On Monday, on The Times front page I read 

A notice in memoriam of the dead 
From “ Pamela,” 
Referring briefly to the death 
On Thursday iast of Michael ... R.A.F. 
And beneath it was this monument of faith: 
“One of our pilots is safe.” 

NIGEL TANGYE. 
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COMMENT 


by HAROLD NICOLSON 


426 THE SPECTATOR, 
HEN the stern strokes of Big Ben hush their vibrations on 
the still air, we listen in anxious excitement to the calm voice 

of the announcer as he tells us of the battle of our two great 


armies and of their French and American allies. Tunisian names 
float across the ether—names which have only become known to 
us during the last six months or names which evoke faint tourist 
memories of the hotels which were illustrated on the posters and 
in the folders of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. Yet we 
are aware also that this gigantic battle is now reaching historic 
ground, that our tanks already churn meadows once stamped upon 
by the elephants of Juba or Hasdrubal, and that the sappers 
auscultate for mines along roads once traversed by the legions of 
Belisarius and Caesar. Already perhaps some corporal in a county 
regiment has seen the distant stain in the hot air, a stain of green 
and white, which marks the gardens and palaces of what to the 
ancients was known as “shining Tunis”; and already from the 
hill of Keftouro the French have seen the sun glint on the wide 
lagoon which marks the site of Hippo Zarytus, or Bizerta. Already 
cur men have passed the battlefield of Thapsus, where Caesar dealt 
his final blow to the Republicans between the marshes and the sea. 
As I write these words the Eighth Army may already be in 
Hamamet, or Neapolis. Already the two great promontories of Hermes 
and Apollo have shimmered through the haze ; already our Spitfires 
have swooped round the cliff where Dido bewailed Aeneas and 
where the great citadel of Carthage rose above the gulf. Three 
times in history have those few square miles witnessed the 
destruction of great armies; and on this fourth occasion it may 
be given to us, between the mountains and the sea, to win one of 


the world’s resounding victories. 
* . o * 


I am always fascinated by those frail filaments which spread like 
some weed beneath the soil of history, emerging suddenly at un- 
expected points. It amuses me, for instance, tc consider that that 
most familiar of all ingredients, sauce mayonnaise, can trace its 
name back to a Phoenician érigin. Since the man who invented 
(or is supposed to have invented) that condiment was cook to the 
Commandant of Port Mahon or Portus Magonis, the eponym of 
which was Mago the Carthaginian, son of Hanno, who annexed the 
Balearic Isles. It may well be that within a few weeks the men 
of the First Army will stand upon the Byrsa of Carthage or stroll 
through the museum which Pére Delattre assembled, gazing without 
interest at the Punic shards on which are stamped the disc of 
Baal-Ammon and the crescent of Tanit. Some of them will have 
heard of Hannibal and Hasdrubal, of Cato and Regulus ; some of 
them will have heard of the Three Punic Wars, and will remember 
how Marius was also seen to sit among the Cafthaginian ruins. 
Some even will have heard of Elissa, daughter of the King of Tyre, 
who as Dido displayed such marked incompetence as the hostess 
of Aeneas. And there will be some even (for our army contains 
every type) who will recall how Flaubert, in his sunny little house 
at Croisset, wrote a striking book about Carthage telling a long 
story of the mutiny of the mercenaries (the bellum inexpiabile) 
and the love of Matho for Salammbo, daughter of Hamilcar. They 
will recall his description of the great temples on the Acropolis, of 
the houses, painted black with bitumen, falling in terrace after 
terrace to the sea. They will recall the great purple awnings draped 
above the garden banquets, th: peacocks nesting in the cedars, the 
chameleons creeping upon the cactus leaves, the great braziers 
steaming with Abyssinian gums. They will recall a Carthage opulent 
and sinister, vague and terrifying as its unnamed gods, and they 
will remember how the lions 1oared around the suburbs and the 


baboons gibbered through the colonnades. 
* * * * 





The tanks, the armoured cars, the lorries, the scout-cars and the 
little jeeps will stream along the dusty road to Sukhara, and some 
there will be who know that this is Utica where Cato died. Here 
it was that Curio, the friend of Caesar, was overwhelmed and killed 
by the Numidians, and here it was that the great Stoic was 


There may be some even, fresh 
from the University, who will smile to remember that it was in 
Utica that the Cato of Addison was staged. I doubt whether, in 
fact, any man in our great armies has read the Cato of the ingenious 
Mr. Addison. It is indeed a desolate drama, rendered popu'ar at 
the time by its implied criticism of the Duke of Marlborough, but 
only redeemed today by two most lovely lines: 
“Virtues which shun the day and lie concealed 
In the smooth seasons and the calms of life.” 
It may well happen that in the final stages of this huge campaign 
our men will rest at Sukhara or that the enemy may make some 
desperate stand upon the little escarpment which Caesar mentions, 
upon the site of the Castra Cornelia. A few, perhaps, a very few, 
will know and recognise these things. But even to others there may 
come some intimation that, having fought through Libya from the 
east, through Numidia from the west, they have jointly reached a 
tiny angle which is haunted by gigantic ghosts. 
* * *x + 


abandoned and committed suicide. 


Even the little places have their tradition. The Mejerda valley, 
which for six months has become so familiar to the First Army, has 
many a classical association. Polybius calls the river the “ Makaras,” 
the name being derived from Mokar, the Tyrian Hercules. The 
Romans, by a familiar transposition, called it the “ Bagradas,” and 
it was the Arabs, as has often happened, who reverted to an 
approximation of :ts original Punic name. Caesar mentions it 
incidentally in referring to “ The Camp by the Bagradas.”—in castra 
ad Bagradam. Lucan, in describing the stockade established by 
Curio, calls it a sluggish stream. “Slowly,” he writes, “the 
Bragadas pushes on and furrows the dry sand.” But the strangest 
reference to the Bragadas or Mejerda is contained in the pages of 
the Punica of Silius Italicus. Nobody, I hope, reads the Punica. 
It is the longest of all Latin poems, and even Pliny, who had much 
affection for Silius Italicus, thought it painstaking but dull.  Silius 
was a rich and cultured man, who had travelled widely throughout 
the Empire, and whose main vestige of renown is due to his 
purchase of the site at Naples where Virgil was buried and his 
careful restoration and maintenance of the poet’s tomb. In his 
old age he wrote his enormous and unreadable epic on the Punic 
Wars. 

* * * * 

This poem he would insist on reciting aloud to his gues:s; 
even after eighteen hundred years some echo of their yawns comes 
down the centuries. But I was amused to find that he had mentioned 
the Mejerda, and I turned up the Sixth Book of the Punica to see 
what he had said. In a paraphrase of Lucan’s words (a paraphrase 
which I fear can scarcely have been accidental) he states that the 
Mejerda “furrows the dry sands with sluggish foot” (“ Turbidus 
arentes lento pede sulcat harenas”). And he adds that no river 
of Libya carries down so thick a deposit to the sea. It is, in fact, 
the case that the Mejerda, which used to reach the sea immediately 
to the south of Utica, has today changed its mouth, and that the 
silt which it has for centuries deposited has now filled up the little 
bay on which the city of Utica once stood. But the rest of Silius’s 
story is dull indeed. He tells of the Naiads that haunt the Mejerda’s 
pools. And he devotes 150 Jines to the description of a Dragon 
who lived in a cave of the Mejerda Valley, feeding upon lions, and 
who was finally slain by Regulus. That is the fable of the river 
which runs under the bridge at Medjez-el-Bab and along the defile 
on which for six long months the First Army have gazed. They 
also, as their Roman predecessors, have given to the hills and valleys 
names drawn from the vernacular. They also have sometimes kept 
the local names, giving to them strange twists of pronunciation, re- 
moulding Phoenician sounds. Nor did Silius, nursing his ill-health, 
churning out his endless hexameters in a villa which had once 
belonged to Cicero, awaiting with impatience the arrival of the 
patient Pliny, ever dream that the Barbarians of the north would 
one day give to the Mejerda a fame greater even than that which 
Regulus conferred. 


(4) 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


«“ Present Laughter ”’ and ‘*‘ This Happy Breed.’’ At the Haymarket. 


Mr. Noet Cowarp is now forty-four years old—if the ordinary 
books of reference can be trusted. He reached his lowest level with 
the operetta Bitter Sweet, and if one were to measure his dramatic 
talent by his musical outpourings, he would be negligible as a 
dramatist, however popular. Can one do this, however? The 
rank of an author depends on something more than his specialised 
talent ; it depends, for instance, on the range and depth of his nature. 
This is where Mr. Coward’s music causes me some misgivings. He 
introduces it into one of these two new plays, Present Laughter, 
where he improvises briefly but characteristically upon the piano- 
forte. Is it possible, I ask myself, that Mr. Coward is unaware of 
the extreme superficiality, almost shoddiness, of his own music? 
I am not referring to the kind of music it is, for there can be 
excellence in all kinds, even the lightest, and in jazz and swing. 
Cole Porter, for example, can be masterly in a very narrow range. 
But Mr. Coward does not seem aware how trivial and unoriginal his 
music is. This insensitiveness might make one doubtful where his 
great inventiveness and resourcefulness as a dramatist leads one 
t0 suspect more in his plays than may be really there. 

For example, I have suspected his Blithe Spirit to be the best 
English comedy written in our time, and so very nearly a masterpiece 
as makes no matter. Yet some of the dialogue in the first act of that 
play so lacks distinction as to compel reservations, and even doubts 
arise as to whether he is fully aware of all the implications of his 
theme. Similarly, in Present Laughter the principal character, Garry 
Essendine, a portrait of an irresistibly attractive and unfailingly 
successful author does not carry conviction. Not because it is un- 
convincing as far as it goes, but because it does not go far enough. 
Garry Essendine bears every resemblance to Mr. Coward except 
that he tells us nothing about the real Mr. Coward. Garry Essendine 
is a ghost, and a great comedy must have a real hero and not a 
ghost. In every other respect the play is a brilliant and amusing 
entertainment for which we cannot be too grateful. This Happy 
Breed is remarkable for its sympathetic and lifelike study of an 
English family living in Clapham between the years 1919 and 1939. 
If in Present Laughter we have the farcical Coward, This Happy 
Breed reflects the sentimental side of our author, dashed with doses 
of commonsense as numerous as the whiskies drunk by the men in 
the play. - Production and acting are excellent. Mr. Coward’s versa- 
tility as an actor is well matched by Judy Campbell and James 
Donald, the latter’s performance in Present Laughter being a joy 
to witness. The two plays are given on alternate nights. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


MUSIC 
Two New Chamber Works 


A NEW Quintet for Clarinet and Strings by Dr. Gordon Jacob and 
Benjamin Britten’s First String Quartet, which has not been heard 
in England before, were played at Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes’s 
concert last week. There was much else in the programme—too 
much, indeed, for those who came to it supperless from other work. 
It says much for Britten’s work that it held the attention throughout 
at the end of the two hours’ concert. 

Dr. Jacob is a most expert composer of music in the sense that 
he can make effective and witty patterns out of tunes and the tones 
of instruments. His themes are not novel nor very distinguished, 
but they serve well enough as the vehicle of his instrumental 
virtuosity. His sense of fun is, perhaps, his most attractive quality 
—and how witty he can be will be known to those who have 
listened to the musical jokes he has cracked in “ Itma.” 

Mr. Britten makes no miscalculations. His Quartet, one more 
product of his sojourn in America during the first years of the 
war, is beautifully written, even though it makes comparatively little 
use of conversation between the four instruments, which is the most 
characteristic clement of the quartet style. At a first glance his 
score, published by Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, looks like one by 
César Franck, with the three upper voices moving in step over a 
supporting bass. But Britten’s real exemplar seems to be the late 
Beethoven, to whom he owes something in the matter of form, 
especially in his first movement with its alterations of mood and 
tempo. Except in the slow movement, where a note of authentic 
passion is sounded, there is little profundjty of thought or feeling, 
and the whole impression is curiously insubstantial. But we may 
well be grateful for a work so enchanting to listen to, even though 
it does lack solidity. DyneLey Hussey. 
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ART 


The Royal Academy 

PEopLe still go to the Academy, and still talk about it; and while 
they do so it will be an enemy of good painters outside it. That is, 
while exhibitions remain as poor as they are, and have been for 
some years. If they became better, the enemy would be a hero 
again, to be wooed. There has lately been one of those periodical 
displays on the part of the Academy of good intentions accom- 
panied by respectable gestures. This, as before, means that certain 
painters whose work the Academy does not show, have been 
attracting an inconvenient amount of public attention, and, as 
before, shots in the half-dark have been made at co-opting a few. 
The motive for the respectable gestures is no more creditable than 
that. Edward le Bas and William Coldstream have been elected, 
ten years too late for any credit to be due to the electors, and 
Edward Wadsworth, twenty years too late. 

These blood-transfusion tactics will do no good, either to the 
Academy, or to painting. They have not helped in the past, and 
they will not in the future. Not enough good new blood is trans- 
fused at a time to revitalise the main artery. With drastic measures, 
there could be a representative and healthy Royal Academy now ; if 
all Academicians and Associates resigned and sought re-election on 
merit alone, so that all other serious painters could at once seek 
election, on merit alone ; the new elections and re-elections would 
have to be performed on some sensible predetermined principle 
(there are several possible ones), with no long-service or compas- 
sionate grounds being allowed to weigh. While there are a dozen 
painters outside the ranks with more merit than any dozen inside, 
as there are today, this might still be done with advantage to the 
public, and to the art of the country. For the prestige that the 
Royal Academy can give is still formidable, though it will go on 
dwindling as long as the present timid policy continues. 

The present exhibition is no better, and not much worse than 
usual. And as usual two blights spread over it—the blight of over- 
sweetness and the blight of the “modernistic.” Not that there are 
many “modernistic” works, as there were in Academies ten years 
ago; but the few are excruciating, and seems to infect harmless 
pictures unfortunate enough to be hung near them. The trouble is 
that through ignorance, and some prejudice, a majority of the selec- 
tion committee thinks that “modern,” i.e., unacademic painting, 
is like that: they think that it is a matter of unappetising colours 
and stabbing shapes, and the acceptances are a kind of appeasement. 

There are visible, and pleasing, works by Reginald Brundrit, R.A. 
(Sea Barrier and others), Henry Lamb, Philip Connard, R.A., 
R. O. Dunlop, A.R.A. (The Thames at Sunbury), Ruskin Spear, 
Lord Methuen, Beryl Sinclair, Charles Ginner, A.R.A., C. R. W. 
Nevinson, A.R.A. (why does he waste time being a professional 
publicist, when he can paint a picture as goud as View from the 
Dorchester Roof, looking South-West ?), Rupert Shepherd, George 
Graham, Vincent Lines, Vivian Pitchforth, A.R.A. (water-colour of 
the Welsh coast), Edward le Bas, A.R.A., Sir George Clausen, R.A., 
and a few others. Neither Mr. Wadsworth nor Mr. Coldstream 
exhibit. 

The revived plans of the Royal Academy Planning Committee for 
the redevelopment of Central London are so negative in detail that 
they produce no clear impression. Is there an undisclosed intention 
that London shall look like an unending chain of moderno-Georgian 
bank buildings? For all we see yet it may be so. Vistas vistas, 
all the way, and not a house designed. JOHN PIPER. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The Light of Heart.’’ At the Tivoli.—-‘*‘ Lucky Jordan.’”’ At the 
Plaza.——** The Little Hump-Backed Horse.’’ At the Tatler. 


ALTHOUGH The Light of Heart heads the hist of new releases, it does 
so only in the sense that even the most dejected tail must have a 
head somewhere. It is from the play by Emlyn Williams, and 
remains stagey in style. The story is of a famous old actor (Monty 
Woolley), who has drunk himself into poverty, and makes such 
demands upon his devoted daughter (Ida Lupino) that he almost 
ruins her life as well as his own. The film opens with a brilliant 
sequence which is pure cinema, but falls away to a conventional 
happy ending, which has been tacked on to the original theme. 
Lucky fFordan is a very curious piece of work. It might well 
have been sponsored by some awful transatlantic caricature of our 
Ministry of Information in its early days. It is war propaganda at 
its most naive. The Little Hump-Backed Horse is not in the top 
rank of Soviet productions, but it is one of the first colour films 
from Russia. EpGar ANSTEY. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


Sir.—Your leading article on April 2nd was rightly headed “ Indian 
Perplexities.” It is not surprising that the House of Commons should 
be perplexed, for many of its members know little about the country, 
its peoples or its history ; and a few have the little knowledge which is 
so dangerous. It is also true, I think, to say that the average English- 
man is handicapped by a lack of imagination, which makes it hard for 
him to form a mental picture of any conditions with which he has had 
no personal contact. One often sees the expressions “ Indian people ” 
and “Indian opinion.” The “Five Members of H.M. Forces,” whose 
letter is published in the same issue of The Spectator, talk of “ national 
feeling in India.” They say, rightly I think, that “86 per cent. of 
males and 98 per cent. of females in India are illiterate.” Ygt how can 
there be genuine “ national feeling” in such circumstances, even if the 
people of India were a nation, which is not the case? 

In England there is genuine “public opinion” on many subjects, 
though not, I should say, about India. It is a truism that India is more 
a continent than a country; but what impression does the statement 
convey to the town-bred Englishman who has never crossed the Channel? 
It is equally a truism that the peoples of India are not one nation, but 
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many. Yet there are few people who know that racially, linguistically 
and “culturally” the Pathans of the N.W. Frontier Province and the 


Tamils of Southern India are far further apart than the Briton and 
the Slav ; or, for that matter, than the Briton and the Rajput, as far, at 
any rate, as race and language are concerned. How many people in 
England realise that the Parsee is not an “Indian”? How many have 
heard of the Gonds and the Bhils and other aboriginal tribes? In 1935 
or thereabouts, when political agitation in Bengal was at its height and 
the garrison of the “ Presidency and Afsam District” had been greatly 
increased, an Indian battalion was sent on a route march to a village at 
the foot of the Himalayas. The inhabitants had never seen soldiers 
before, and when the battalion arrived they all went up trees! 

Whatever the “ Five Members” may say or think, I am afraid it is 
true that though the demand for Ind'an Home Rule (whatever that may 
mean) will be cheered by a crowd in India that has been stirred to 
excitement by some agitator, opinion in England, as far as it is interested 
at all, is largely influenced by a group of Indians whose motives are 
neither altruistic nor concerned with the well-being of the Indian peasant 
or workman, or of the “ outcastes ” 

Just before I left India for the last time in 1936 I was discussing its 
political future with a Hindu who was the head of a Government school. 
He remarked that there were, he thought, two reasons why democratic 
government in India was impossible. One the age-long feud between 
Hindus and Musalmans, which would hardly be healed in a thousand 
years ; the other the Hindu family system, which is the negation of 
democracy. It is important, too, to remember that this autocratic family 
system is not confined to Hindus. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces there are many Musalmans who are descended from converted 
Hindus, and though there is no doubt as to their religious convictions, 
they have preserved the Hindu social customs to a very great extent. 
Hinduism is not a religion, but a social system based originally on racial 
inequality: and although Mohammedanism is a religion and teaches 
that all men, or rather all Musalmans, are equal in the sight of one God, 
it does not lay so much emphasis as Christianity on the Second 
Great Commandment. 

It may be presumptuous to question the sanctity of “ Mahatma 
Gandhi” when so many eminent Englishmen profess their belief in it. 
But the White Paper has surely “debunked” his claims to sainthood. 
How can he proclaim his affection for the English and at the same time 
stir up animosity against them, which, in spite of the verbiage about 
“ non-violence,” must, as he well knows, lead to murder? 


Our “highbrowsg” maintain that self-government is better than good 
government. Will they also maintain that the All India Congress is 
really interested in self-government, even if they had the power without 
British support to bring it to pass? Do they believe that the Musalmans 
of India would submit for one moment to the paramountcy of 
Brahminism ; and that it would be morally justifiable to allow the Indian 
peasantry to be plunged once more into the vortex of robbery, oppres- 
sion and murder from which they suffered for so many generations ; and 
perhaps as much in the eighteenth century as at any time. Whatever 
mistakes we have made, our rule, which began in that century, has 
made the lot of the ryot and the outcaste a happier one, and if we 
abrogate our responsibility we shall have much to answer for.—Yours 
faithfully, “ SPINGIRI.” 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—The scheme for the future administration of India outlined by 
“ Rusticus” in his letter (April 3cth) sounds very nice: unhappily, it 
is vitiated at the basis, in that it would involve a flagrant breach of the 
public faith. It presupposes a continued forcible control of India by 
the British, and we have promised that if, after the war, the principal 
elements in India frame by common agreement a constitution for their 
country we will immediately withdraw our control and allow India, if it 
chooses, to sever its connexion with the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
“ Rusticus ” expressly admits that we have made the promise ; but that 
does not matter; it is quite simple: we just break our word. “If we 
adhere to the letter of our promise,” he writes, gaily. A “scrap of 
paper”: what? Casting doubt on the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment is a stock part of Congress propaganda. Even Mr. Rajagopalachari 
indicated in a recently published utterance that the British would be 
quite likely after the war to find some excuse to wriggle out of their 
pledged word. Perhaps he had been meeting in India Englishmen whose 
standards of public conduct were similar to those of “ Rusticus.” 

If we withdraw, “ Rusticus” says, “civil war will be the result.” It 
may, of course. But that possibility is so obvious that it must have been 
fully present to the mind of the Government when they gave the promise, 
They cannot therefore use it as a pretext for not keeping their promise, 
They must have held that the evils possibly consequent upon a British 
withdrawal were less than the evils which a continued forcible control of 
India by the British would entail under the conditions of the new age, 
Whether they were right or wrong in such an estimate this is not the 
occasion to argue: the point is that the promise was deliberately given, 
There is no reason to suppose (Indians may rest assured) that the British 
Government—or indeed the British people as a whole—take as jaunty 
a view as “ Rusticus” does of the public faith of England.—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. Epwyn BEvan. 


Sir,—It seems to me that those who discuss the Indian question have 
forgotten that India is, after all, a mere geographical term :elating to 
the great peninsula which extends from the Himalayas to Ceylon and 
that the talk about self-determination has no application whatever to 
the geographical area but refers only to such national entities as may 
live in a defined space in that area. There are many such within the 
geographical area India but to them the idea based on national aspira- 
tions has no application, though it may be properly applied to separate 
nationalities living within the geographical area; apart from these, 
references to national determination have no application to the geographi- 
cal area mentioned. Huxley sometimes referred to incompatible ideas 
by the illustration that “you cannot knock a nominative case down 
with a stick.”—Yours faithfully, FAIRFIELD. 
Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


THE POST-WAR STRUCTURE 


Sir.—I am in sympathy with Mr. C, D. Kimber’s letter published by 
you last week, but it is your comment which hits the nail on the head. 
The United Nations as at present constituted are no better equipped to 
perform the duties which they assumed under the Atlantic Charter 
than was the League of Nations to carry out the onerous tasks imposed 
upon it by the Covenant. 

In this imperfect world, law and order can be maintained only by 
government. The maintenance of law and order in the international 
sphere cannot therefore be achieved by any “authority” short of an 
international government. An authority is not a government if it relies 
on the “ co-operation ” of intermediaries for the execution of its decisions 
and for the collection of the revenue without which it cannot continue 
to function. Mr. Kimber invokes the opinions of General Smuts. What 
the General actually said was: “We do not want a mere League, but 
something more definite and organic, even if to begin with more limited 
and less ambitious than the League. ‘The United Nations” is itself a 
fruitful conception.” 

As I understand him, General Smuts used the term “ organic” not 
just in the sense that the system should have constitutional power to 
grow and admit new members, but in the sense in which General 
Washington argued that “influence is not government.” This idea 
germinated and bore fruit at the. Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787, when the delegates decided that no supra-national 
authority can function unless it is founded on “the reverse” of the 
“league of friendship” principle. “It must carry its agency to the 
persons of the citizens. Ig must stand in need of no intermediary legis- 
lations, but must itself be empowered to employ the arm of the ordinary 
magistrate to execute its own resolutions. . It must possess all the 
means and have a right to resort to all the methods of executing the 
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powers with which it is entrusted, that are possessed and exercised by the 
governments of the particulars States” (A. Hamilton, New York Packet, 
December 4th, 1787). 

I consider that nv international “ authority” should be given govern- 
mental power unless it possesses and will retain the confidence of the 
peoples whom it is supposed to serve. It will not command the adherence 
and loyalty of democratic peoples unless it springs from an elected inter- 
national Parliament and is subject to the other checks and balances which 
democratic theory demands.—Yours truly, Haroip S. BipMEAD. 

Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


FORGIVENESS OF ENEMIES 


Sir.—“ Janus’s” first paragraph in your issue of April 3oth suggests 
that his memory of Christ’s teaching is inadequate. Luke records the 
precept (xvii, 3, 4): “If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him, 
and if he repent, forgive him,” and even if he trespass seven times in 
one day “and turn again saying I repent; thou shalt forgive him.” On 
hearing which instruction the apostles very humanly ejaculated: 
“Increase our faith.” ° 

Matthew elaborates the procedure Christ prescribed: the injured 
brother should first rebuke the offender in private ; if that fails to evoke 
the necessary repentance, he should call in two or three witnesses; if 
the trespasser remains obdurate the injured man should publicly lay 
his case before the church, and then if the offender “neglect to hear the 
church let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” It is 
after these precise instructions that Peter asks (verse 21) how often he 
is bound to forgive the brother who has sinned against him, and is told 
“until seventy times seven.” But surely the condition of repentance, 
so clearly laid dewn in verses 15-17, is still understood to apply in 
verse 21. 

Christ nowhere teaches the indiscriminate and premature forgiveness 
of an unrepentant sinner. His own sublime prayer on the cross is 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” from which we 
may fairly deduce that he would not have prayed God to forgive men 
sinning wilfully, knowingly and unrepenting. Still less does Christ 
suggest that his followers should arrogantly and self-righteously dare to 
“forgive” sins committed against others than themselves. There are ultra- 
Christians among our bishops and Socialists who appear dangerously ready 
to “forgive” the Germans for having slaughtered, starved, tor:ured and 
burnt alive Poles, Czechs, Jews, Russians and others. It is permissible 
to wonder whether if they had seen a baby of their own flung living 
into a German bonfire they would offer another child to the bonfire- 
tenders on the principle of turning the other cheek. This precept pre- 
supposed a decent responsiveness in the smiter. Christ did not—and, I 
think, would not—recommend a Christian to offer the other leg to a 
mad dog.—Yours, &c., E. O. LORIMER. 


FRANCE AND SCOTLAND 


Sirn,—Miss Janet Adam Smith’s lively and agreeable article on the Auld 
Alliance between France and Scotland does not at all exaggerate its 
closeness. Indeed, by decrees repeated through eight French reigns, and 
never rescinded, every Scot automatically possessed all rights of French 
nationality, without forfeiting his own—a relation, I think, unique in 
history. 

Miss Smith, however, rather curiously post-dates the beginning of the 
Alliance, by a little over a century and a half. The first-known formal 
treaty between the countries comes not in 1326 but in 1168; and in fact, 
through the splendid thirteenth century, relations with France were very 
close and friendly. The Alliance was formally renewed once more at a 
very critical juncture in Scottish history—on the eve of the long and 
bitter Three Hundred Years War. It is worth noting that this treaty, 
of 1295, bears not only the royal seal, but those of the six major burghs 
also, so that even so early it is clearly shown to be one of peoples, not 
merely of sovereigns—as in fact its subsequent history was to prove it. 
In the opening phases of the Three Hundred Years War, between 1296 
and Bruce’s coronation in 1306, the Alliance played a conspicuous 
diplomatic part, Philip IV making constant efforts towards peace between 
his allies of Scotland and England: and it is worth noting that France 
was the first power to recognise Bruce ds lawful King of Scots—a 
recognition which almost involved her in a war with England. 

As a student of history, I am bound to agree with Mr. Robert Hurd 
in his criticism of Miss Smith’s remark that the Union Treaty of 1707 
was an example of Scots liking for “reason.”. It would have been 
better to cite that offered in 1607 by the Scots Estates, to define the 
Union of Crowns. This treaty provides a generous and statesmanlike 
basis for reconciliation, and a return to the old friendship of the Hundred 
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Years Peace, which had been so much to the benefit of both countries. 
The English Parliament, however, were in a mood of soreness at the 
defeat of their long and costly efforts at annexation, and unhappily 
refused even to discuss terms. When the Union was defined at last, 
in 1707, the Treaty ran on very different lines, and the whole of its 
handling is a most grimly entertaining study in what we nowadays call 
Fifth Column technique. The correspondence of those responsible, from 
Godolphin, Seafield, Argyll, and “Cardinal” Carstares, down to such 
minor figures as Daniel Defoe, is crammed with most instructive parallels 
to recent diplomatic history.—Your obedient servant, 
AGNES MurRE MACKENZIE. 
15 Langbourne Mansions, Highgate, N. 6. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEAKING 


Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Ratcliffe falls into two very common errors to 
which about 95 per cent. of the British lecturers who visit America 
succumb. Not only do they attempt to judge the whole of America 
by their fleeting impressions of bits of it, but they generalise upon what 
they have heard from the “nice people” who entertained them after 
their lectures. . 

I still say that the prevailing accent in America (except in the Southern 
States) is, so far as its peculiarities are of English origin, Yorkshire. 
Mr. Ratcliffe cannot refute this by relating that in Boston and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, he heard the vowel sounds of Boston and Cambridge, 
England. Nor can he offset the notorious dominance of the Yorkshire 
“rr” by saying that he met people in New England and the Eastern 
States who softened the “r” as English people do in the Home Counties. 
The soft “r,” of course, was taken to the northern American colonies 
in some degree by settlers from Kent, who went out to Massachusetts 
as early as 1630. 

In order to be sure of elements in American speech common to the 
whole country north of the Mason and Dixon Line one must have lived, 
as I happen to have done, not in New England and the East merely, but 
in the Middle West, on the Prairies, in the Rockies, and on the Pacific 
Coast. Visiting is not enough. One must have been domiciled in those 
regions, as a labourer, as a blackcoat worker, as a householder, not 
simply as a student. 

Apart from attending with a sensitive ear to phonetics, in the course 
of a score or two of years, one could hardly have helped observing as 
well with the eye not a few homely customs. For instance, one would 
have seen, clear across the country, not only apple-pie and cheese served 
together as in Yorkshire, but everywhere Yorkshire salted biscuits, called 
in America “ saltines,’ and above all, the Yorkshire custom of serving 
a big cup of coffee (or tea) in the midst of luncheon or dinner instead of 
a demi-tasse after it.—Yours faithfully, WILLARD CONNELY. 

The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


GOEBBELS’S CHARGES 


Sir,—It is with great surprise that I read the following words in your 
issue of April 23rd on the subject of the murdered Polish officers: 
“There is more to be said for leaving the dead to their sleep. No amount 
of investigation will bring them to life.” Surely this is a very extra- 
ordinary attitude to be taken up by such a responsible publication as 
yours. 

In Britain, and indeed in all civilised countries, the discovery of one 
murdered corpse leads to wholesale investigation by the police in order 
to track down the criminal. Why? Seeing the victim is dead and no 
amount of investigation can bring him to life, why all this trouble? 
Presumably it is in the name of Justice and the rights of the individual. 
Yet, when it is made known that thousands of defenceless prisoners of 
war have been murdered in cold blood and the fellow nationals of these 
victims wish to investigate the matter they are the subject of cruel gibes 
in certain sections of the British Press, and other more serious papers, 
such as The Spectator, advocate a peace-at-any-price policy, neither of 
which seem to me to give any expression to our much-vaunted sense of 
justice and fair play. 

If it is not considered politic to support the Poles in their endeavours 
it would be more honest and kinder to write nothing rather than lacerate 
the feelings still further of those who have already suffered so much.— 
Yours faithfully, E. R. RUSSELL. 

[There may be a logical case for investigation, but what matters is which 
course will make for victory over Hitler and which will gratify Goebbels, 
who started the whole story—Epb. The Spectator.] 


TOTAL DISFRANCHISEMENT 


Sir,—The disfranchisement of Parliamentary electors is only partial, as 
those electors on the existing register are qualified to vote for candidates 
at by-elections. Qualified Local Government electors, however, are 
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entirely disfranchised, and any casual vacancies on local Councils are 
filled in accordance with the Local Elections and Register of Electors 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1939. That Act provides that casual 
vacancies on local Councils shall be filled “by the Council among the 
members of which the vacancy has so occurred.” 

This, in practice, has been found to be very unsatisfactory, as local 
electors are entirely muzzled. As an example, I mention a recent case 
in this district where the local organisation which had nominated the 
retiring candidate also nominated his successor. Nevertheless, the 
Council afterwards advertised for nominations, five of which were duly 
handed in. Of these five candidates the Council did not consider the 
qualifications of any in open meeéging, and the candidate first proposed 
was elected, as anticipated. If the electors had had an opportunity of 
voting, the qualifications of the five candidates would, of course, have 
been considered. 

In view of the depletion of members of local Councils through war 
service, &c., local electors should at least be entitled to vote for new 
members, and should not be totally disfranchised as at present. Neither 
should ‘any local Council be allowed to elect its own members.— 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 


Highfield, Sidcup. 
B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Sir,—As the B.B.C. presumably tries to cater for all sorts and conditions 
when drawing up programmes, I wonder what section of the community 
the “up in the morning early” exercises are provided for? In these 
days, when Mr. Bevin has decreed a 47-hour-week for all able-bodied 
people, whether employed in factory or office, I find it hard to believe 
that any worker has the time, even if he or she has the energy, to devote 
to physical exercises for twenty minutes from 7.30 each morning, to be 
followed, naturally, by a bath, or a shower, and breakfast. From my 
contacts with people *1 works and offices, I gather that most of them 
are at, or about to leave home for, their various occupations, by 8 a.m.— 
and I imagine that the majority of other “workers” leave home soon 
after that hour—others do not count. Of course we can switch off the 
“ Home Service” and get on to the “ Forces” programme at that hour— 
but what a dismal alternative under the misleading title of “ Rhythm on 
Records”: either a heartbroken crooner bewailing his love, or a noise 
like a children’s party after a distribution of toy trumpets and drums. 
Could not the B.B.C. be persuaded, through your columns, to give us 
some cheerful marches and waltzes to start the day with?—Yours faith- 
fully, G. F. BENNETT. 


35 Sandon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


PERIODICALS FOR THE NAVY 


Sir,—We cordially agree with Mr. Latham in his opinion that a wide 
distribution of periodicals like The Spectator would be a help to men in 
all branches of the Armed Forces. Since early 1940 we have enlisted the 
help of hundreds of friends who have sent newspapers to service men in 
all parts of the world ; but we have always been in need of more to send 
well balanced weekly publications. In many cases helpful correspondence 
has taken place between senders and receivers ; and although there have 
been difficulties due to quickly changing addresses, loss of life and so on, 
there is no doubt the scheme has brought great benefits and pleasure to 
all concerned. 

If any of your readers would care to promise to send such publications 
as The Spectator we would gladly try to provide names and addresses of 
Naval, Army or Air Force personnel who would be glad to receive 
them.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, (Miss) A. HAMILTON. 

The Polytechnic, Honorary Secretary, 

309 Regent Street, London, W. r. War Comforts Section. 


PRESERVING SPARROWS 


Sir,—In your issue of April 16th Sir William Beach Thomas, in his 
article on the house sparrow, states that the R.S.P.B. desires to preserve 
all birds. No such declaration has ever been made by this Society, on 
whose Council are several ornithologists of international reputation and 
whose policy is the sane and scientific preservation af all birds not 
harmful to man. Does Sir William Beach Thomas imagine, for instance, 
that the R.S.P.B. allow marauding gulls and crows to feed on the eggs 
and young of our rarer birds breeding on the sanctuaries maintained by 
that body? The day of enlightened protection of our native wild life 
in all its forms has arrived, and it is hoped the public will realise the 
amount of real work the R.S.P.B. are doing in this direction —I am, 
yours truly, R. PRESTON DONALDSON, 
Secretary, The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


We should all pay a final compliment to the April that has left us with 
still untarnished reputation. It has been said that the deadliest feature 
in English—as in European—weather is the May frost, whether it falls 
before or after the Festival of the Three Ice Saints. This spring some 
of the fruit trees, notably the pear, are so firmly formed that they shoulg 
be proof against the worst that May can do; and the same may be said 
of many plums now hidden behind a thick screen of leaves. The apples, 
which have an exceptional wealth of bloom, are, however, as vulnerable 
as ever. At the head of the long list of precocities I should put the 
brooms and unpruned roses. Nightingales, on the other hand, were 
in song in my neighbourhood a week after their usual date. 
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Framing Up 

In a spacious orchard, where every single tree was a plutocrat, laden 
with at least potential wealth, stood one bush that had been “ frame. 
grafted.” Now the delicate and gentle art of frame-grafting should appeal 
especially to amateurs of the orchard. It sounds a serious work tw put, 
say, two hundred grafts on one tree, but each operation is very much 
more quickly and easily done than other forms of graft, and the work 
can be spread over a long period. When the method first became popular 
with specialists I saw—in South Africa—a pear tree grafted in a thousand 
twigs, and the expert did the work at the gallop. Comparatively small 
twigs are cut and broken about a third of the way through to a distance 
of an inch or so The correspondingly small graft is inserted so that 
the edges, on one side at any rate, coincide. The natural spring of the 
shoot holds the graft in place for the time being. No tying is necessary; 
but in England it is necessary to smother the place of junction with 
warm grafting wax. Even in unexpert hands a very large proportion of 
the grafts “take”; and the new fruit may be expected in two yeary 
time. The method is the best for those who enjoy the freakish, but 
quite practical, device of growing two or three or, say, twenty varieties 
of apple on a single tree. In this orchard Worcester Pearmain was 
planted alongside the Coxes, for fertilisation purposes ; but the grower 
had found James Grieve to be an equally potent companion. 


A Goose Hero 

A deeply engrooved sportsman who has shot most game-birds in many 
different places said to me the other day: “I will never again shoot a 
wild goose.” Whether that was a vow or an emotional aspiration I do 
not know ; but it was evoked by a first reading of The Snow Goose, 
The brief story is indeed a masterpiece. I should put it down as almost 
the best story about a bird in literature, even if Hans Andersen is in 
competition. The snow goose is not in any respect humanised, and the 
emotion in this story (of which Dunkirk is the climax) largely concerns 
a man and a woman ; but the white wings pervade every passage. Mr. 
Massingham, who of late has rather neglected birds for craftsmen and 
farmers, once claimed that geese were the cleverest of all birds It should 
follow that when a child is called a goose, it should accept the compliment. 
The bird’s gift of memory and its recognition of human kindness are 
beyond question. I could give several examples from my own experience. 


Attributes of Animals 

We are wont to libel animals with the wrong attributes. All specialists 
will agree that the pig, if given the chance, is one of the cleanest of 
all animals, especially in the precise care taken not to dirty its straw. 
The piglets are “ house-trained ” almost from the day of birth, as I have 
lately seen. The alleged dirtiness of pigs is due wholly to the ill-equipped 
slums in which too often they are prisoned. Social reformer, please copy: 
de te fabula. 


In the Garden 

I saw this week a rough border that seemed to me peculiarly bright, 
though there was not a rarity or difficult subject in it ; and made a rough 
list of the plants in the foreground. Alyssum, doronicum, primula and 
Iceland poppy gave the sunny yellows. Aubrietia, viola gracilis, lungwort, 
tulips in the midst of self-sown forget-me-not gave the deeper colours. 
Pleasant intervals of silvery greyness were lent by pinks (especially old 
English singles) in variety; hare’s ear (Scottice, lamb’s lug), senecio 
rotundifolia and camomile. Thrift, catmint, London Pride, sedum 
spectabile, heuchera, in variety supplied various greens and grey-greens 
apart from their flowers. Conspicuous among bigger plants not yet in 
bloom was a tamarisk, that is pruned close to the ground each autumn. 
Those who have such protection as cloches should use them first for 


early potatoes which are peculiarly sensitive to frost. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 








Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 14. 
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A message from 
Mr WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“Rooks in all their variety 
‘offer the means whereby 
be carried 


civilization may 


triumphantly forward’” [1941] 


and another from 


| PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


“Through books we have 
appraised our enemies and 
have discovered our Allies 
A war of ideas can no 
more be won without books 
than a naval war can be won 


without ships”’ [1942] 
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At the Annual Court of the G.B.I. to-day 
15 free annuities will be granted. This is 
the limit that funds will allow, and 155 
elderly retired Governesses will have to 
remain on the waiting list. 


If every Reader will send a gift we would be 


able to found further Centenary Annuities, 
and thus reduce the period of their waiting. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





S.W.1. 














“One grain 
tills not 

a sack, 

hut 

IT HELPS” 


The help which you are able 
to give may seem small—but 
multiplied many times it will 
result in a sum large enough to 
keep our vitally important work 

* going . . . to avert the tragedy 
that Cancer would bring to thousands more every year if we were 
not here to help. But our resources are being extended to the 
utmost limits. What an indictment it would be upon mankind if 
our years of research were rendered useless through abandonment 
now. We must depend upon you to help us maintain our humane 
work. You will not fail us, will you ? Please send what you can. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 


















‘Viyella 


Regd 





 Viyella’ has been vouched for by many 
generations of housewives as a cloth 
that is easy to wash, shrink-resisting 
and colour-fast. This soft, healthy- 
textured cloth has a hundred uses. From 
nursery needs to Service shirts it is 
dependable, hard-wearing and comfortable 
in all temperatures. 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO.LTD 





VIVELLA HOUSE. NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
India 


Indian Politics, 1936-1942. 

India, Part II. By R. Coupland. 
Proressor COUPLAND has written a book quite indispensable to 
anyone who seeks to know the truth about the political problems of 
India or to hold a decided opinion about them. Mr. Amery has 
unconsciously paid a remarkable testimony to the integrity and 
liberalism of his own attitude towards India’s constitutional develop- 
anent in publicly electing to be judged by the evidence of a cool, 
dispassionate, open-minded and exact historian such as Professor 
Coupland has again shown himself to be. Here is the truth, and by 
the truth alone can British policy and Indian reactions be justly 
tested and appraised. 

In this second of the three parts in which Professor Coupland is 
publishing his report for Nuffield College, he has told the story of 
Indian politics from the passage of the 1935 constitutional Act to the 
insurrection of August, 1942, and the incarceration of the Congress 
leaders. It was the critical period of India’s constitutional advance, 
when experience of democratic government-was taking the place of 
theory and speculation, when ideas borrowed from the West were 
being put to the proof of practice in the East. It may prove, on a 
longer historical view than we can yet take, to have been the period 
when India of her own will and motion rejected the model of British 
parliamentary democracy and set herself the far harder and more 
perilous task of building some new and untried form of government. 

A great part of Professor Coupland’s book is taken up with a 
detailed survey of the operation of provincial self-government under 
the Act of 1935. Had he done no more, his work would still have 
been indispensable to students of Indian affairs ; for in the day-to- 
day experience of eleven responsible Indian Governments (seven 
of them formed by the Congress party) lies a wealth of guidance 
for the future and of correction of pre-conceived ideas in both 
British and Indian minds. But Professor Coupland has gone beyond 
this. Without straying from the path of detached historical analysis, 
he has brought out the sinister sweep of larger facts than are revealed 
by a recital of such details. As se often happens in political history, 
the whole story -is greater than the sum of its parts. 

The stagnation of political development at the Centre is the first 
of these underlying facts. Here, it must be confessed, the scale of 
Professor Coupland’s treatment is less than adequate to the impor- 
tance of the subject, for he himself suggests very clearly how far 
happier India’s recent constitutional history might have been, had 
the central provisions of the 1935 Act been put into force. That 
the failure to make federation effective was due to the short-sighted 
intransigence of certain of the Princes, coupled with the mutually 
cancelling objections of principle of the Congress and the Muslims, 
he makes quite plain, but he leaves us guessing whether British 
policy need have been so acquiescent, had it been a little more 
single-minded and adventurous. 

Certainly the stagnation at the Centre greatly enhanced the second 
of those broad facts which underlie the story of provincial autonomy 
and unhappier later events—the totalitarianism of the Congress and 
the dictatorship of Mr. Gandhi. This fact in turn engeridered 
the third, the violent Muslim reaction which has changed Pakistan 
from a fad to a slogan, from a slogan to a possibility, Much the 
most interesting chapter in Professor Coupland’s book is one on 
“ The Character and Policy of the Congress,” which will be revealing 
even to close students of Indian politics. For it brings out, with 
chapter and verse, the way in which the history, the ideology and 
the internal constitution of the Congress produced a system wherein 
responsible parliamentary governments were made the pawns of a 
party executive, and that executive itself, resting as it did on very 
indirect and dubious popular franchise, was in practice under the 
thumb of one man of remarkable personality and nihilistic outlook. 
We need look no further for the major cause of India’s breakdown 
along the road of democratic government as we know it in the West. 
The one-party system, though bound up in our minds with the 
evils of fascism and the suppression of free thought, is not neces- 
sarily unworkable or unsound in conditions different from our own. 
But it is plainly and flatly inconsistent both with the parliamentary 
democracy which India was offered and still demands, and with the 
existence of an internecine cleavage as acute as the communal 
cleavage in India today. If India comes to it in the end, it will be 
by a circuitous route. 





in Transition 


Report on the constitutional problem in 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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Perhaps the least satisfying of Professor Coupland’s chapters js 
that on the constitutional position at the present time. This j 
not the fault of the author, but of the fact that when he turns from 
the narrative of the dynamic to the description of the static, and 
when that static condition has been the subject of much ignoray 
abuse, the plain statement of fact (and in this Professor Coupland 
is impeccable) is apt to seem defensive and sterile. His pictur 
is not in fact quite complete, for he omits from it any treatment 
of the place of the bureaucracy in the Indian constitution in practice: 
it is a serious omission, for India is only now, and very partially, 
emerging from the characteristic condition of a subordinate imperial 
domain, where executive government is but the flower on the stem 
of administrative officialdom. No statement of the Indian constity. 
tional position is complete without some account of the peculiar 
influence and status of the higher bureaucracy, with its solidarity 
and its right of direct access to the Governor or Governor-General, 


Professor Coupland will no doubt deal with these matters, pro- 
ceeding from the descriptive to the constructive, in his Part III, 
which is to be concerned with the future. Everyone interested jp 
India will look forward to it eagerly—all the more eagerly, and 
better equipped for assessing its prophecies and turning its ideas tj 
account, for having read Part II. H. V. Hopson. 


Politics in Art 
The Politics of the Unpolitical. By Herbert Read. (Routledge. 7s. 6d) 


THERE is an immense amount of critical and suggestive thinking in 
the book, which consists of a number of essays, all but one written 
since 1939. Mr. Herbert Read has the ear of the young, partly 
because he thinks aloud, and independently, but, principally, because 
he has always been chiefly concerned with aesthetic values, which 
are the only values that have not lost their hold on the intelligentsia 
of the twentieth century. It is a long time now since I have 
come to believe that the only unshakeable basis of morality is to 
be found in what are perhaps too loosely termed aesthetic values. 
I mean by “aesthetic” the values expressed “in great works of 
art, and in the aesthetic part of human behaviour, which is to say 
that individual behaviour based not on an intellectually taught code 
or principle, but a behaviour springing from inner feeling—to speak 
theologically, springing from grace, not from faith. Unlike Mr. Cyril 
Connolly, who thinks the world is suffering from “ the black death 
of uncertainty and disillusion,” meaning by that a lack of stable 
faith I think the world has been suffering from, that lack of an 
intuitive perception of what is fine and good which is grace. 
It seemed that natural graciousness had almost departed from us, 
and most of our intellectuals are still busy preaching this or tha 
doctrine to us as a means of salvation ; but salvation will not come 
to us from any of their nostrums or panaceas. Dogmas do not 
bring grace—whether Christian, Pagan or the now popular religious 
brand of Communism. And now Mr. Herbert Read, who has always 
inclined to the theoretic and the abstract, and long ago invaded: the 
realm of art with a host of other law-mongers, is compelled by 
this intellectual bias to proclaim for faith as against grace in Art, 
as sO many moral preachers have always done in religion. This fatal 
inclination is seen in his passion for categories. For him modern 
art is academic, impressionist, cubist, constructivist or superrealist, 
and all artists are pushed gently and persuasively (and often very 
ingeniously, into these categories. But this method of supplying 
the ordinary man with standard aesthetic reactions is precisely 
analogous to that dogmatic leadership in religion and politics which 
Mr. Herbert Read expressly denounces in the second of these essays, 
The Cult of Leadership. In my opinion, what the people of this 
and every other country need is grace not dogma. In other ‘words, 
they need to feel and experience for themselves, not imitate what 
they are told is right for them to feel—which is an escape along the 
line of least resistance leading to their becoming the easy prey of 
Goebbels, or of Mr. Herbert Read. The certainty with which Mr. 
Read dogmatises about artists and works of art fills me with dismay. 
Mr. Read shouts Heil Dali! almost with the fanatical fervour of 
a Nazi’s Heil Hitler! and yet his natural love of art occa 
sionally breaks through, subduing his modernistic fanaticism, and 
causing him to make faint subdued reservations. If only he would 
listen more attentively to these still small voices of doubt and 
hesitancy he would attract us more. For example, when he writes, 
“To pretend that the intimations of unconscious mental activily 
which we receive in dreams, and which find universal expression in 
religion, myth, folklore and ritual—to pretend that all these manifesta- 
tions belong to the childhood of mankind, and can be safely ignored 
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Radio Goes to War 
CHARLES Jj. ROLO 


A dramatic and authoritative account of the world-wide radio 
war. Covers Japan and the East, Germany, the voice of the 
Kremlin, Italy, France and the Secret Stations—as well as the 
vital work of the B.B.C. and the recent development of the 
tremendous fighting networks in America. 8/6 


The Film Sense SERGE! EISENSTEIN 


Perhaps the most important book on film technique ever 
published. By the famous Russian producer of Potemkin, etc. 
Drawings, diagrams and photog: aphs, 10/6 


The Way of the Land 
SIR GEORGE STAPLEDON 


The new book by the author of The Land. ‘This most readable 
volume.’—Sir William Beach Thomas ; OBSERVER. 12/6 


In the Service of Youth 
DR. JOSEPHINE MACALISTER BREW 


A practical manual of work among adolescents and a picture of 
how the young spend their lives today. By the Education 
Secretary of the National Association of Girls’ Clubs. 7/6 


Forward from Victory 


A book on the problems of reconstruction by four young 
Conservatives. /- 


Simple Salads AMBROSE HEATH 


Some 200 easily prepared salads, with sections on salad 
dressing, salad herbs, the miniature herb garden and herb 
vinegars. 3/6 
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THE DAILY 


PRESS 
By Wilson Harris 


The past, the present, and the future of daily 

journalism are all dealt with, and Mr Harris discusses 

the moralities of editing, owning, and writing for the 
Press, with a very definite ideal in mind. 
Current Problems No. 18. 3s. 6d. net 


| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


THE SPANISH 


LABYRINTH 
By Gerald Brenan 


An account of the Social and Political background 
of the Civil War. 
“The book does more to explain the Civil War— 
explain it moderately, convincingly and objectively 
—than any we have come across. Mr Brenan gives 
chapter and verse for his every statement.” 
The Birmingham Post. 21s. net. 
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DUFF COOPER 
DAVID 


Here is told again the strange story of 


David—the shepherd boy who became 


King, the great poet who was also a great 
soldier, the singer and dancer who was 
also a diplomatist and statesman. Without 
altering the facts handed down in the 
scriptural narrative, the author has filled 


in the background, suggested motives, in- 








terpreted actions and restored their mean- 
ing. David vis seen not as a_ remote, | 


immemorial figure, but as a living man, 


struggling with problems, political, strate- 
gic, and moral, which are very like our 


own to-day. [10s 6d net) 





JONATHAN CAPE 
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AT THE MOON’S INN 


ANDREW LYTLE 9s. net 


“A picturesque and flamboyant story of Hernando de Soto’s 
adventures in Florida ...it exhibits a tense psssion for the dra- 
matic and human side of the adventurer and his expedition . . . . 
For a strange struggle between the flesh and the spirit this romance 
gives full measure.” Sydney W. Carroll 
“The magnificent theme is not misused. . . . a gallant touch of 
poetical imagination that continually gives life to his page.” 

The Observer 
“*With a technique reminiscent of the cinematograph Mr. Lytle 
packs his narrative with thrills and sensations. . . . but he gives 
a balanced account of the curious mixture of motives that 
animated the Conquistadores.” Church Times 


‘ 
‘ 

‘ 
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‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
THE BLACK PRINCE { 
JOHN CAMMIDGE Fully illustrated. 18s. net 4 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

3 


“A full scale portrait set in a glittering chronicle of the French 
wars ... Mr. Cammidge has struck at the core of the period... 
always expresses the spirit of the age, that blend of wolfishness 
and chivalry.” The Observer 
“A lavishly coloured picture of the age of chivalry .... has the 
qualities of good historical fiction.” Robert Lynd 


Still selling widely 





A TIME FOR GREATNESS 


HERBERT AGAR 7s. 6d. net 


‘ 


“ A noble, useful book ..., the deepest and clearest statement 
of the democratic ideal I have yet come across.” 
Desmond MacCarthy 
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by a rational civilisation, is the supreme conceit of the human 
intellect,” I find myself surprised that Mr. Read does not detect 
in his words his own slavery to reason. Reason is a tool, an arrang- 
ing, not a directly perceiving faculty, and when we cease to have 
the direct perceptions that children have, reason slips in, takes us 
by the nose, and leads us like a will-o’-the-wisp, not to the Well 
of Wisdom, but to the Chaos of Categorjes. And this is where 
Mr. Hervert Read would have us all peacefully play, not realising 
that we shall only hurl these categories at one another’s heads like 
deadly missiles, until we are all stupefied or dead. W. J. TURNER. 


Where Are the Fish? 


Ihe Fish Gate ty \iichae! Graham. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


We all know that it is difficult and sometimes impossible to buy 
fish at the present time, and most of us presume fhat this is the 
inevitable result of the limitation of supplies due to the small 
number of vessels now putting to sea. Or we may put the blame 
on the much-discussed Zoning Scheme of fish distribution, and 
presume that ali will be well again once the war is ended. Here is 
a book which explains the highly complex nature of the fishing 
industry about which the general public is amazingly ignorant. I 
cannot recommend it too strongly, for it is written by an expert 
who has spent his life in studying fish, fishermen and the fish 
trade. Mr. Graham has the rare gift of making a living picture 
out of a subject which could be so dry and uninteresting if treated 
by an author who did not put human vaiues first. His book is 
an attempt to solve a very difficult problem, better described as a 
tragedy—the rapid decline of British sea fisheries before the war, 
despite desperate efforts to stem the failure on the part of scientists, 
Royal Commissions, and widespread publicity. Free fishing had 
become unprofitable ; the sea was being overfished, yet “In seas 
near home the stock of trawlable fish was no longer at paying 
level ; farther afield the Arctic ice checked that expansion to new 
grounds by which our industry has been built up; and autarky 
in eastern Europe found little space for our exports of herring. 
Free fishing failed everywhere.” 

Mr. Graham’s study of commercial fishing is by far the most 
important contribution to the solution of this problem of a particular 
food supply which has appeared in recent years, for he considers 
the whole structure of the industry in modern conditions. What is 
even more remarkable than his theoretical knowledge of the subject 
is his understanding of the human factor ; his sympathy and insight 
into the lives of fishermen, fish buyers, fishmongers—and even trawler 
owners. He knows the ins and outs of the fishing industry from 
beginning to end; from the spawning of fish at sea to their final 
appearance in cooked form on the dinner table or in the fish and 
chip shop. We are given impressions of small fishing villages round 
the coasts of Britain, where primitive methods still survive. We 
can picture life on board herring drifters, North Sea trawlers, and 
in those ultra-modern vessels that go trawling in Arctic waters, 
where “only the best is good enough: the pick of men, excellent 
wireless sets, with operators ; bathrooms, steam heating, direction- 
finding apparatus, plenty of space, the best of food, unlimited 
fishing gear, ships to be proud of when they nose their way back 
into the dock, with a thousand pounds’-worth of fish under their 
hatches.” 

Then as a contrast there is a stark narrative of derelict fishing 











4 Welsh War Medollis 


HELP THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for 119 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained 
by the generosity of the British Public. 
Do not fail these men now when their work is so vita! to the 
nation. 
Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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villages, shrunken markets and widespread unemployment. Mr, 
Graham deals with the sea fisheries of other European nations, 
which cannot be ignored, for in any future planning of our owg 
fishing industry, the international problems must be considered, 
He devotes more than fifty pages to a highly scientific study of the 
life-history of fish and fish foods. His final conclusion is that only by 
limiting the effort will profit be restored to fisheries. “ It is a difficuly 
problem—how to institute control, and yet leave this industry 
freedom, without which it will die of boredom. . . . To compensate 
for the tendency that al] control has to suppress indfvidual firms, 
let us deliberately encourage everything individual: give privileged 
places to men to land inshore fish, te skipper owners, and perhaps 
to smali managing owners, just as we encourage smallholders. Any 
system starts by recognising the relative magnitudes of existing 
firms in the business, thereby giving permanence to a success that 
may only deserve to be temporary. Let us reduce that evil as 
much as possible: instead of keeping out new men, let it be ruled 
that anyone can win a place by raising existing standards—building 
a better ship by Lloyd’s classification, or making improvements jn 
preserving or handling, or a new line of markets.” 

Living in the midst of a fishing community myself and in daily 
contact with fishermen, I feel like Mr. Graham, who says: “I am 
writing of what I cannot see clearly, but this at least is certain, 
that there is in all the world no enterprise but the enterprise of 
individuals ; initiative springs not from boards nor committees, but 
from men, particularly young men who are allowed to plunge their 
way amid their mistakes.” But how are we going to preserve a 
race of fishermen when practically nothing is done to encourage any 
form of sea training? Why is it that, unlike most other North 
European nations, Great Britain has no fishery schools? Nothing 
is done to educate !ads to become fishermen ; in fact, everything is 
done to divert them from going to sea as their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them. “There is the Civil Service,” remarks Mr. 
Graham, “as we know so well: our pride maybe, but hardly our 
joy—and no place for fishermen. Cain we keep the blood in 
fishing—keeping competition, reward according to effort, good luck 
and bad, the chance of the villa and the gutter? If we can do 
that, I think that the lads would grow into fishermen, not pensioners, 
into English eccentrics, not docile dummies, productive of nothing.” 
So all we can hope is some form of fishery control after this war 
which will foster individuality and character and not suppress 
freedom of initiative even more than at present; in other words, 
that there may be an organisation of liberty for this vital source of 
food supply to our country. 

Mr. Graham supplies an excellent bibliography, but I cannot 
resist pointing out. the omission of the only really authoritative 
work on our fisheries, which was published at Stuttgart in 1929— 
H. M. Kyle’s Die Seefischerei von Grosbritannien und Irland— 
one of the volumes in Liibbert and Ehrenbaum’s magnificent series 
devoted to the sea fisheries of North Europe. The fact that it is 
necessary to consult a German book in order to gain any thorough 
knowledge of British sea fisheries is more than enough to prove 
how little we care about the fish in the sea, the men who catch 
them, and the trade which brings fish to our tables. 

PETER F. ANSON. 


Our Newspapers 


The —_ Press. By Wilson Harris. (Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d.) 

THE serious reader still awaits the publication of the final, authorita- 
tive, full-length study of the British Press. Pablic curiosity about 
the newspapers seems to be insatiable, as the stream of recent books 
on various aspects of the subject attests. The latest is No. 18 im 
the distinguished Current Problems series, published under the 
general editorship of Dr. Ernest Barker. It compresses such a vast 
amount of material into 35,000 words, and is so attractively and 
suggestively written as to lead one to hope that Mr. Wilson Harris 
may expand it into the decisive volume urgently demanded by every 
librarian and social student. 

Although Mr. Wilson Harris’s main theme is the daily papet, 
he manages to cover a much wider field. No previous writer 
written a better summary of the origins and historical development 
of this most characteristic of our national institutions, and the com- 
plex processes involved in the production of a daily paper af 
simply and vividly described. There is a wise chapter on the 
indispensable qualifications of a journalist, although here, and indeed 
throughout the book, the author is more concerned with editors, 
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Satisfaction 
i 


“It’s a piece of Cake!” 


That’s a phrase they have in the RAF 
—and what an apt one — when every. 
thing works out according to plan— 
when everyone’s Satisfied. For what is 
more satisfying than a Piece of cake? 
Made from wholesome ingredients, 
cake is a valuable food in war time. 
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HANDY GUIDE 


to the 


SIX BEST 
TOBACCOS 


Do you know that FOUR SQUARE is 
made in 6 different blends ? They vary 
in flavour and cut so that every smoker 
may find exactly the blend that suits his 
taste, but all are alike in being of medium 
strength and made from pure, naturally- 
matured tobacco, without artificial scent 
or flavouring of any kind. And here they 


are: 


For VIRGINIA Smokers. 


RED LABEL: A 
satisfying 
Virginia. ‘Broken 
flake’ of medium cut. 
Very cool and long- 
lasting - per oz. 2/11 


rich, cool, 


BROWN LABEL: A 
finer cut Empire Vir- 
ginia, shredded and 


YELLOW LABEL : 
Similar style to 
Matured Virginia but 
made exclusively from 
the best Empire leaf 
of Virginia type - 


per oz. 2/7 


PURPLE LABEL: 
Curlies. The ever pop- 
ular spun-cut. Little 
discs of tobacco ready 


for the 
duration” 


says OLD HETHERS 


In the 
you that you don’t 
It’s just a matter 
Robinson's put up 


hat we all used 
my barley water in bottles. ae 


If yo ac some people use a little h : 
Rech go any other ideas, madam, | hope you'll be ude wr 
* Mly address at Norwich is on the tin.” ure to let me 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 





—PATEN T’ 








toasted. Dark in col- 
our, but very soft 


flavour - per oz. 2/7 


for the pipe. Flavour- 
some and long-lasting - ; 


per oz. 2/7 


For MIXTURE Smokers. 
BLUE LABEL: A GREEN LABEL: A ey 


perfectly balanced mixture of the old 
mixture of finest \ w- original Scottish type 
ginia and choicest of medium strength 
Eastern tobaccos. The d a pale 
indoor smoker’s ideal. _ — ’ 


Sica 


Aromatic but not ™ade from selected 
heady. Medium cut - Empire leaf - 
) per oz. 2/11 per oz. 2/7 


Now you know as much about it as words can 


tell you. Remains but to make your choice. 


‘FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON Ltd., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





P.S.—FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4 Fy 
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leader-writers and specialists than with the rank and file of reporters 
and sub-editors, who are the backbone of every paper in the land. 
That does not mean that he is not fully alive to the eclipse in 
our own time of the editorial chair. It may be hoped that the 
London Press has net yet sunk to the level of the remark attributed 
to a cynical proprietor that he was willing to pay a five-figure salary 
to a feature writer, but could hire editors at three a penny. Still, 
it is the undoubted fact that, whereas not so long ago London 
newspapers were associated in the public mind with such names 
as Spender, Mudford, Massingham and Garvin, personal attribution 
is made today to Beaverbrook, Camrose, Kemsley and Southwood. 

Mr. Wilson Harris ends his fascinating volume with a stimulating 
chapter on the future. In view of the problems quite without 
precedent with which the war has confronted the newspapers, he 1s 
surprisingly optimistic. He recognises the danger of the concen- 
tration of the National Press into fewer hands than ever before, 
but does not despair of a post-war revival of journalistic independence 
and enterprise. He anticipates no revolutionary change, and 
obviously disagrees with Mr. H. G. Wells’s recent dictum that what 
we have known hitherto as a newspaper is as dead as mutton. 
The papers, according to Mr. Wilson Harris, will revert very largely 
to what they were before 1940, reaching in time their old sizes 
and resurrecting the many human features which have been tem- 
porarily laid aside. He has little patience with the popular fallacy 
that the wireless 1s a rival capable before long of knocking out the 
newspaper. In his view, Broadcasting House could only cause 
Fleet Street concern if it took to putting advertisements on the 
air as the various American broadcasting systems do. That nightmare 
being expressly forbidden by the B.B.C.’s Charter, newspapers in 
general should gain rather than lose on balance from the increasing 
appetite for news generated by a complementary rather than com- 
petitive agency. 

It is reassuring to find so experienced and acute an observer 
satisfied that the freedom of the Press in this country is in little 
danger. He may possibly have underestimated the strength of the 
prejudice against the newspapers shown increasingly in influential 
quarters ; but he is fully alive to the paramount importance of the 
complete extinction of the Ministry of Information, whether for 
purposes of control or propaganda, after the war. He does indeed 
suggest that, if the popular Press degenerated seriously, a Public 
Utility Corporation newspaper might be considered. All who recall 
The British Gazette, the nine-days’ wonder of the General Strike, 
must agree with him thet any successor to it could not last a 
fortnight. He would like to see a wide extension of such schemes 
as The Times and The Spectator have instituted for safeguarding 
their traditions on changes of proprietorship. He holds out, how- 
ever, little hope of a more enduring need than the stabilisation of 
existing papers—the launching of new ones. There can be no 
more forbidding prospect for the ambitious young journalist than a 
wor'd in which his field of activity is perpetuated on the 1939 
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model. Mr. Wilson Harris gives the familiar figure of £1,000,009 
as the minimum needed for the starting of a new London daily 
paper, but the total of £600,000 at which he puts the two years’ loss 
on The Tribune is approximately twice as much as those of us 
who were on its staff saw any reason for quoting in condoling with 
Mr. Franklin Thomasson and with each other. The public must 
somehow be provided with new papers after the war, and what was 
possible with Picture Post in one field of journalism should not be 
impossible in another. 

The author, in a reasonably sympathetic appraisement of North- 
cliffe’s achievement, says that a study of him at once intimate and 
dispassionate is still to come. He possibly overlooks the six-page 
memoir, fully meriting those adjectives, by Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, 
the late editor of The Times, in the D.N.B. GORDON ROBBINS. 


Fiction 

No Directions. By James Hanley. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Wind Before Rain. By John Weaver. (Chapman and Hail. 
Anya. By Joy Davidman. (Jarrolds. 9s.) 
Somewhere in England. By Carola Oman. 

8s. 6d.) 
THE reactions of a small group of people sharing a single roof 
during one night of the blitz on London give James Hanley the 
material for his new novel, No Directions. In an old Chelsea 
house, now converted into flats, live Richard Evans and his wife 
Gwen. They come from Wales; he was once a commercial 
traveller and is now a warden. The top flat is occupied by an 
artist, Clem Stevens, and his wife, Lena. Below them live the 
Robinsons, a young couple with a baby. He is an airman home 
on leave. Then there are the elderly Frazers, who once lived on 
the fringe of a jungle. The ground floor flat is empty, its tenants, 
two artistic spinsters, have gone to Somerset. Into the building 
from the streets comes Celia, an artist’s model ; a drunken sailor, 
named Johns, hustled inside by a warden; and an overworked 
doctor sent for by Mrs. Stevens. Outside the dark house the moon 
now shines ; bombs have fallen, but there is an uneasy lull. The 
sailor encounters Celia and takes her into the empty flat. He is 
fuddled, yet haunted, for he imagines the piles of shattered glass, 
through which he has staggered, are sheets of ice, of which he has 
an overwhelming horror. Celia, in a state of nervous tension and 
anger, tries to explain the real circumstances. She has been up 
to the studio in an unsuccessful effort to see Stevens, whose model 
she used to be. The airman is harassed by his own knowledge; 
he wants to be here with his wife and yet to be up in the air above 
the raiders. The Frazers have their own problems, for the door 
to their flat has been blasted open and can no longer be fastened. 
Stevens is obsessed by a picture he is at work on. His wife learns 
from the doctor that she is suffering from a malignant disease. 
Evans and his wife are worried by the dangers and responsibilities 
of his post. The raiders return and the night’s violence is suddenly 
increased by the onslaught. By a mingling of poetry and realism 
Hanley conveys the nightmare quality of an air-raid with brilliance. 
An original book which may wel! survive its period. 

Wind Before Rain is a first novel by an American. John Weaver 
gives a homely account of the primitive life in the scattered farming 
population of the Shenandoah Valley. Creed, an orphan girl, grows 
up in the house of a prosperous farmer and landowner. Under 
considerable provocation from the farmer and his wife, she runs 
away early one morning, intending to find work in town. This 
climax brings about an offer of marriage from a young neighbour, 
something of a catch, and the same day finds Creed mistress in 
her own house. The main interests may lie possibly for English 
readers in the vivid accounts of communal gatherings ; any occasion, 
such as a funeral or a wedding, which gives the inhabitants a legiti- 
mate excuse for gathering together has a high social importance, 
resulting in a feast to which everyone contributes a share of food 
and drink. The conversations, of which there are many, while they 
expose the limitations of an illiterate population, have a racy vigour 
of their own. We are also given a lively description of the clash 
between agrarian and industrial interests. The chronicle contains 
many excellent scenes, including episodes of passion and violence; 
but these are an insufficient preparation for the sudden tragedy 
with which the author makes an end. 

Anya, by Joy Davidman, another lively first novel, deals with 4 
Jewish peasant community in the Russian Ukraine of seventy years 
ago. Its problems, like those of John Weaver’s Virginians, are 
those of small and isolated groups. Anya, the heroine, rebels 
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. She’s left. 
4. Hangs about. 
. It sounds as if the soldier were not 


Standing to attention. 
This is always met 
Hurlingham way. 


in the traffic 














solurnon of this week’s crossword to be opened aftcr noon on Tuesday week, 
May 18th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2$d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gnd the name of the winner «ill be published im the following issue.) 
ACROSS 7- Spare hips out of joint. 
* 10. Turns. 

1. Cousin of a book by Chesterton? 13. They can be got from Morse Bros. 

G, 6.) 15. “ Can storied or animated bust 
5. They have stupid handiness, so to Back to its mansion call the fleeting 

speak. breath? ” (Gray.) 
8. Like strawberry leaves? 16. The doctor hesitates before the field- 
g. It goes from hand to hand and hand officer. (4, 5.) 

to mouth. (6, 3.) 17. O a sin disguised about a motor. 
1. “Come down to Kew in —— 19. I go next morning. 

it isn’t far from London.” (Noyes.) 20. As the crusading lobster might have 

(5, 4-) asked. 
12. It is for other worlds, said Holmes. 22. The one under the fire, or some- 
13. One couldn't make it a self-contained thing to eat? (3, 3.) 

wine. 24. Sand-blind in Shakespeare. 
14. Hangman at the hosier’s. 26. The numerical height of fashion. 
18. They used tu be seen in the gallery. 
—, SOLUTION TO 
25. Insular and monastic. (4, 2, CROSSWORD No. 215 
27. A picturesque outlaw, half 2 half 

poet. (5, 4.) 
28. Bits of a demijohn 
29. Knocked off in triumph. 
30. It is to be hoped they get good digs, 

whether billeted or not. (4,. 5.) 

DOWN 

1. It may be a cross, or it may just be 

a round. 
ars. « Engraved with storks and 

apes and crocodiles, And heavy 

beaten for lords.” (Flecker.) (9.) 


Nitc vie 
e iclismc- 
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SOLUTION ON MAY 2iIst 


The winner of Crossword No. 215 is Mr. E. BurTON, 61 Stony Hill Ave., Blackpool, Lancs. 
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“SALVAGED from the SEA!” 











Middle East 
Barneys Mixture” 
knowing of my preference for this 

been sending me supplies, 
One parcel of which | was advised had been sent was so long overdue that 


Dear Sirs,—I have had the pleasure of smoking your 
for a number of years now. My wife, 
particular tobacco has, when. obtainable, 


I gave it up as lost. However, it eventually arrived, marked “ Salvaged from 
Sea,” and among the contents were 2 tins of “ Barneys” which, although 
badly batteved, the tobacco itself was in perfect condition. 

1 have just completed smoking the second tin of it, and wish to commend 
you upon the quality of the tobacco, and the packing, which prevented the 
contents from being ruined. 

Yours faithfully, 
{This letter from the Middle East can be inspected.} 


arneys 


2/9}d. 
_ Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne_ @ 





wk Barneys” (medium), Panchbowle ({a//), and Parsons Pleasure (mi/d) 


(265) 


oz. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(ncorporatei by Roya. Charter, 1939) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS ponent y THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. o 
Chairman of the Council—FROFESSOR H. R. DEAN. M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, § 
Waring, Bt., 


London, W.C 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 hereby bequeath the sum of £& © the Imperial Cancer Reséarch Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.’ at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | 
direct that the Treasurer’ veceipt shali be a good discharge for such legacy 


Sir Holburt 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





























438 THE 
against the rigid conventions of the orthodox. We see her first 
as the somewhat spoilt, only child of small shopkeepers. At an 
early age she shows signs of wantonness which spoils her chance 
in the marriage market. Some years elapse and she becomes the 
bride of a young man, living in another small town, who is blinded 
by the handsome dowry. For a short time she is content ; bur then, 
growing weary of the husband whom she does not love, she abandons 
him and the two children to elope with a Russian officer. They 
go to Odessa and spend his period of leave joyously. When it is 
time for him to rejoin his regiment he sends her away. She 
goes back to her husband, who forgives her ; but she is now hope- 
lessly wanton, and soon she is off again, this time with an elderly 
merchant. Again Cookeh forgives her, and again she leaves him 
for her last and longest adventure with a vagrant. But time brings 
its own harsh cure, and Anya, a little crazed by all she has under- 
gone, becomes a good wife to her long-suffering husband. 
Somewhere in England seems to be one of a series in a saga of 
war-time happenings at home. Th: present volume opens on March 
the second, 1942, and carries us to the end of August. The canvas 
is crowded with a large assortment of busy females, some of whom 
have a Miniverish aplomb for dealing with every situation, be it 
air-raid or petrol shortage! It all rattles along at breathless speed. 
JoHN HAMPSON. 


Sherter Notices 


By Faith Compton Mackenzie. 





Always Afternoon. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are three qualities which may give an autobiography some- 
thing more than the very mild interest attaching to any personal 
narrative: zest, a true passion for exact communication, or the 
possession of information about persons or things already regarded 
as interesting on their own merits. Mrs. Compton Mackenzie would 
hardly, I imagine, claim the second of these qualities: indeed she has 
so far emancipated herself from the anguished search for the only 
word, the perfect form, that in her artless fluency there is no 
apparent reason why any chapter or paragraph should follow rather 
than precede any other. Zest, in some measure, she has. She 
clearly enjoys driving a car, gardening, travelling and her meals ; 
but does she mount the hill into the garage or really regret that 
Arabian coffee is so little superior to any other? No; it must be 
admitted that the interest of this book depends entirely on the 
reader’s interest in the characters with whom it deals. There are, 
it cannot be doubted, many who feel a growing curiosity about the 
lives of Mr Christopher Stone, the pre-last-war English colony at 
Capri, and Mr. Compton Mackenzie himself ; just as there are 
many who will like to read of Yvette Guilbert dining at the Ivy, 
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of Marlene Dietrich, the only important person not wearing a 
dirndl at Salzburg, and of all the other charming and cultivated 
people (with Christian names only) to be met with between Italy 
and London, Somerset and Barra. To all such readers this book 
may be unreservedly recommended. 

How to Read a Page. By I. A. Richards. (Kegan Paul. fos. 6d.) 
EVER since the discovery that words have different meanings has 
been called Semantics, no effort seems to have been spared for their 
obfuscation, and Mr. Richards here makes a contribution on behalf 
of what he calls “ Efficient Reading.” As a treatise, it conforms 
admirably to the standard of the Herr Professor who laid it down, 
Es muss Etwas Dunkel Sein, but how far it will prove an inspiratiog 
to the study of words is more open to question. “ All our thinking 
is a part of the process as affecting the way we will on some occa- 
sion take some sentence.” This may be “ scientific,” but it is not the 
fine adventure that was philological exploration with Weekley, or 
Trench’s shared scholarship, or a brilliant gloss by Fowler on the 
snobberies of the Higher Grammar. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
THOSE who expected that the surmounting of the Budget hurdle 
would enable markets to develop a stronger stride have so far 
been disappointed. At the moment there is little evidence of any 
great weight of money awaiting investment, and most brokers will 
admit some disappointment at the volume of business and inquiry. 
For this condition of things there are several reasons. One is the 
fairly general view that most prices are high enough. Long-dated 
gilt-edged, for example, are looked upon as pretty fully valued to 
yield just over 3} per cent. gross or 13 per cent. net. So, too, are 
the general run of leading industrial ordinary shares yielding any- 
thing between 4 and 4} per cent. Another restraining influence 
is the feeling that the opening of a Second Front is not far ahead, 
and that, when it does happen. there will be a period of hesitancy 
in markets. I am not surprised, in thése circumstances, that business 
in Throgmorton Street is quiet. It is likely to remain so. At the 
same time, I feel that-the process of adjustment between various 
groups, e.g., between industrials and home rails, will be continued, 
and that selective buying wil: bring substantial rises wherever there 
are special facts to warrant it. Home rail junior stocks, such a 
L.M.8. ordinary and L.N.E. second preference, are still under- 
valued, and the demand for low-priced recovery shares will go on 
E.P.T. CONCESSIONS 

There are no surprises, either pleasant or otherwise, in this year’s 
Finance Bill. As one suspected, the E.P.T. concessions to wasting 
asset concerns mentioned by Sir Kingsley Wood in his Budge 
speech are of a minor character not likely to cause much excite 
ment among investors. It is now clear from Section 21 of the 
Bill that the official aim is to improve the position of concerns 
which by “selective mining ” have been raising their output at their 
own expense. Some of the Nigerian tin mining companies come 
within this category, but I cannot see how Rhodesian copper 
producers stand to gain. Another interesting fact which emerges 
from Section 20 is that the concessions granted under Section 31 
of the Finance Act of 1941 are to be extended to asbestos under- 
takings. The name of Turner and Newall immediately comes 1 
mind, bur I shall hesitate to buy the company’s ordinary shares 
on the strength of this concession. Larger considerations enter, 
the recovery prospects being already allowed for rather liberally 
in the current price. 

A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 

As the months go by, and more and more companies succeed 
in finding reasonably profitable employment in war conditions, the 
list of preference shares carrying arrears of dividend gets shorter. 
Among the laggards are Oswald Tillotson 7 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preferences, which have not paid any dividends since November, 
1933. Accumulated arrears now amount, therefore, to nearly 70 pe 
cent. gross, or the equivalent of nearly 7s. a share net. This 
transport concern has had an unsuccessful career, but with only 
£100,000 of its £313,444 of issued capital in the form of preference, 
I cannot imagine that there is not scope for a substantial recovery 
from today’s price of ros. Profits for 1941 more than covered the 
full 7 per cent. preference dividend, end the debit balance carried 
forward is more than covered by the ordinary capital. The 19? 
accounts are due next month and should show some further mr 
provement, reflecting the benefit of Government contracts. 
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_ EXPERIENCE AND PROGRESS 


Barclays Bank has a history covering a 

period of more than two centuries. The 

experience and sound traditions of the 

past are united with a progressive policy 

in an organisation adequately equipped 
to meet all modern requirements. 


——_ 


Full particulars of all the services which 
the Bank provides may be obtained from 
any Branch Manager. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
| LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 
g& 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


*For ‘Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2'4 


geeeeeseccceeccess Please Help seeeeeeeceseecsees \ 
THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL ;: : . 








by sending « donation to St. James's Palace, 
London, S.Wir 














FALSE TEETH 


An asset or a liability? 


Why be handicapped by a badly fitting denture which chafes the 
gums and causes pain and embarrassment? The trouble can so 
easily be put right by the use of KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXA- 
TIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. Also, to remove stains 
and food debris, brush the plate after meals with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POIVDER. the method of cleaning which dentists advise. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin, 


From all chemists 










TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


Head Of fice LE E D S 
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PHYLLOSAN 


REVITALIZING TABLETS } 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 


The regd. trade mark * Phyllosan’ is the property of Natural Chemicals Lid., London 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 

VERY MINUTE COUNTS i the 

pleasure of smoking a King 

Six Cigar. 30 minutes’ complete 
enjoyment for Is. 4 

PERSONAL 

NIMALS IN ALGERIA AND TUNISIA Free 
Animal Hospitals urgently need reconstructiofi. 


Horses, mules, donkeys, camels, now chief means of ci 
transport, suffer from neglected sores and injuries. Will 
you help by sending a contribution to Her Grace the 
Duchess of Portland, President, SocreTY FOR PROTECTION 
or ANIMALS IN NortH Arrica (Established twenty years), 
Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts ? 
N OLD COUPLE, both nearly 80, husband eougite 
invalid, wife crippled by accident, urgently need 
pare to pay for domestic help. (Case 238). Appeal 
* DistresssD GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
pe Tih W.6. 

PLAT Tis 

) sure guaranteed, world-famed. 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: 
Crooksmoor Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s, 9d., 2s. 1od., 

»RIAR PIPE Shortage! ASTLEYS, 109 JERMYN 
I >» STREET, LONDON, S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists 
hyaienically CLEAN and RENOVATE pipes 2s. each (post 
6d.) FOUL pipes injure health. REPAIRS a speciality. 


{ANCER SUFFERER Case 48 43. Poor woman wi 
CU husband, 3 school children, net income 55s. 10d. fq 
5. Special nourishment needed. Please help. Jewelle: 
gratefully received. — NATIONAL Society FOR CAN 
Rewrer, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned b 
l twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps ft 
frst tesson o S R Dutrow~ 92 Great Russell St., W-C.1. 

j) VERY HOME GARDENER NEEDS CLOCHES.— 
I s hey Protect ~~ reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
for th ves, last i double your food suppl 
without more space, anuee fresh Ve ee the year roun 
Order to-day.—Cuase Lrp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
( ¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade~ 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BEeRMALINe. Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

ICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F, Other 

i Cameras Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors Micro- 
scopes, Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. 
Top Prices. —WaALLAce Heaton LtD., 127 New Bond Street, 
London. W.1 (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street 166 Victoria 
Street, or ‘ City Sale.” City Branches, 

] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
Ij copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFARLANE Cc) 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address, Letters 
4 redirected. ss. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C,1. 

TO DRAINS !—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
N Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
Needs NO DRAINS NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors Scores of t 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write. enciosing 1d. stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254/1 t), st Clapham Road London S.W.9. 
JREFRESH YOURSELF in _ Englist 

\ Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

eorLE S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street W.1. 

*HORT-STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamp. tor 
N booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
Recent Instrrute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 

‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested in 
Ne) writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
~~ PLAYS study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 

are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOU! NALISM—the only school ae the direct patron- 
age of the leading —y y 7 proprietors. Free advice and 
book ‘Writing for the ” from Prospectus Dept., 
L..S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. Mus. sag 
QTIL .L DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies an 
n Gentlemen’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY rs 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Secretary. 

1 YBIL RANG, Lense. Medical, Legal MSS. promptly 
‘ executed, Wide orough experience. Satisfaction 
assured, Visiting secretarial work arranged.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns.. N.W.3. Tel: Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 
ryVYPING, all kinds, done well and quickly : used to rough 

writing: MSS. returned by registered post.—Please 
send Trevors, 73 Stanhope Gardens, London, N.4. 


KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple 
From Chemists, in- 
eo 473 





tree, safe. 


Countrv. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials 
tn short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this journal should not be 
taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily -available for export. 
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| KERF COTS 4 
EDIGA TT & Oe 
PAS MLLES | 
embodying the 
manufacturing | 
experience of 


eighty years 





MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 





Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Austr alia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, a'so Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques ‘ssued Deposits 
for fixed oven teceived. 





The Mark of Maintained 
| Supremacy. 

The Mark of Maintained 
Service. 







To own @ LOEWE PIPE is to 


own a pipe whose leadership in quality 
has never been challenged. Take great 


care of it. Loewe briars are very scarce. 


LOEWE FREE SERVICE. You are invited 
to use the services of Loewe experts who 
will recordition your Loewe briar so that 
it smokes as sweetly as ever. 


LOEWE & Co. Ltd., 58 HAYMARKET,S.W.1 
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COMFORT 


A Dictionary definition:— 


To cheer. revive, ease, quiet enjoyment 
freedom from annoyance. a subject of 
satisfaction "’ in short 


CREST HOTEL, 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, 
(Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 











— 


Glos. Paying 


w= VALLEY .—Lindors_ St. Briavels, 
tanding ‘n owg 


Guests received in homely house 
parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns. 


\ .ATCHES WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top Whe paid Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return. —KAY’S (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue 
' Lanchester, 4. 





EDUCATIONAL 


| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B r, D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M A., LL.D.. Dept. Bg3 
WOLSEY HAL Ls OXFORD | (Est. 1894). 


Q ECRETARIAL TRAINING COURSE, 


THE JOHN LEWIS PAR’ T NERSHIP is a disinterested 
experiment in social and industrial reform. It control 
John Lewis and Company, Ltd., and Peter Jones, besides 
more than twenty businesses in the suburbs and provinces, 

THE PARTNERSHIP PROPOSES TO OPEN 
SHORTLY AT PETER JONES A SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COURSE. Pupils will be taught Shorthand, 
Typewriting and Secretarial Duties by qualified teachers 
half the day and get practical experience in modern business 
methods the other half 

The course is being started largely to provide the Partner- 
ship with secretarial workers and with the hope that there 
will be some capable of rising to high positions, but admis- 
sion to the Course does not carry any guarantee of subse 
quent employment. 

Students must have reached School Leaving Certificate 
Standard. 

A limited number of alder students will also be accepted. 

A PROSPECTUS, giving details of fees and conditions 
of salaried employment during training wiil be sent on 
application to “ Secretarial Course,’’ Peter Jones Sloane 
Square, S.W.1 
les - TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
J Molton Street, W.1 Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 





APPOINTMENTS 


PYEWDLEY Guest House, Worcestershire, owned oy 

» Midland Adult School Union, requires joint wardens 

preferably man and wife.’ Opportunity for social service. 
The position includes rooms and bvard, laundry and joint 
salary £150 and war bonus Applications in writing must 
state age, experience and qualifications, and be addressed, 
not later than May 20th, to MIDLAND ADULT ScHoo! Union 
8 Dr. Johnson Passage. Bull Street, Birmingham, 4 


ADY Companion-help required by young mother with 

4 two babies in Salisbury. Pleasant home and garden. 

os sitting room and good remuneration. — REED, 25¢ 
Coombe Road, Salisbury. 





LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 


LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., ta King St., $ 
d Paintings by Tomas Harris and Stanley Wilson 
Daily 10-5.30. Saturdays 10-1 


veust ys TOHN, O.M., R.A 
Exhibition of 60 Drawings ; also 
Recent paintings by GILBERT SPENCER. 
LercesTeR GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1 


Tt ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Dr. William 

Temple, will deliver the FIRST ANNUAL LECTURE 
of the NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL on Friday, May 
21st, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

Subjec t: “The Resources and Influence of English Liter- 
ature.” Chair: Dr. Albert Mansbridge, C.H. 

Doors open 6 p.m. for 6.30 p.m. Admission Free BY 
Ticket og ma 7 By Secretary, National Book Council 
3 Henrietta Street 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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